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PACIFIC “CITY OF REFUGE” FOR EX-CABINET OFFICERS, EX-CONGRESSMEN, AND OTHER DEPENDENTS OF THE OUTGOING 


+ B.—Ex-President Grant himself is not among the immigrants, because the Samoan Constitution contains a one-term clause. Premier Steinberger holds office for life, but the King: holds only 
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GRANT ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jor four years, and cannot be re-elected. 
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“Are peop'e too much employed with realities to 
taste the ecstasy of imagination 2?” Under the 
heading “Reverie,” the Editor of FRANK LEsiE's 
CHIMNEY Corner has this week an able leader on 
that condition of the brain in which it involunta- 
rvily performs the functions of work when freed from 
Sketches 
of Eminent Painters are given under “Home Chats 
with our Young Friends.’ “A Hungarian Court 


the control or direction of its possessor. 


| and the altar ; and it is bringing into disgrace 


he be able to check that tide of official wickeJ- 
ness which has set in upon us like a flood; 
and thus will he be entitled to the gratitude of 
the community. His career as a reformer has 
already been distinguished. He was princi- 
pally instrumental in rooting out the Tweed 
influence in State and City Government. Let 
it be his ambition to pursue the hydra-headed 
monster of official corruption from department 
to department until New York State and city 
|} shall be under the control of good, faithful, 
| clear headed and patriotic men. 
| Such a state of things, bad as itis, would be 
less alarming if the evil were confined to 
New York alone. But the evil is widespread. 
| It has been cropping out for years, all over the 
Union, and in every branch of government, 
national, State and municipal. It is associa- 
ted not with one political party, but with all 
parties. Politics, from some cause or other, 
seem to have become poisoned ; and official 
corruption has become a national disease. It 
sits in high places and in low. It is dishonor- 
ing the badge of the policeman ; it is staining 
| the ermine of the judge ; it is finding its way 
into the sanctuary of God, polluting the pulpit 








the highest civil office in the land. 

When and how is the disease to be reme- 
died? It is the vice of our political system that 
men seek office less for the honor it brings to 
them than for its pecuniary rewards. Men 
become politicians not for the good of the 
country, but to make it pay. It is the busi- 
ress of the office-holder to make himself rich, 
by fair means if possible, but to make himself 
rich, The standard of morality, in the politi- 
cal world particularly, has become so low, 





Scene,” and “Reception of Queen Philippa,’ are 
the illustrated subjects under “Manners and Cus | 
fons of Different Countries.” Each of the completed | 
s‘aries, “My Two Loves,” by Annie Thomas—“Alice 
1 ming’s Lever,’ by Fanny C. MeNair—* Wes | 
Vayne's Mistake,” by W.O. Stoddard—“ Cuptain | 
Colton’s Wife,’ by S, Annie Frost, and “Mr, 
Putchett’s Love,’ ave graphically illustrated. | 
“ Hate,” and “Florello” are continued, and a por- 
trait and sketch of Jeremiah P. Robinson are given 
under “Self- made Men of Our Times.” The | 
Cuimngey Corner is mailed to subscribers, postage | 
paid, one year (fifty-two weeks) for $4; for three 
months, $1; or single copies len cents, Address 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, News 
dealers always keep tt. 


COND? “ION IN HIGH PLACES, 


official corruption which was being brought 

to light by the two New York Assembly 
Committees of Investigation. The work of | 
these Committees cannot yet be said to be 
finished, and it is impossible to say what will | 
be the final result ; but enough has been done 
to reveal a state of things which is the re- 
verse of encouraging as to the continued 
safety and prosperity of the republic. It is | 
had when the guardians of the community are 
remiss in the discharge of their duties. It is 
infinitely worse when they are found not only 
closing their ¢ycs to the wickedness which it 
is their business to hold in check and to 
punish, but actually in league with the crimi- 
nal classes, and profiting by their ill-gotten 
gains. Yet such has been proved to be the 
fact; and the trials arising out of the investi- 
gation by one of those Committees, and now 
going on at the Central Police Office in New 
York city, tend to encourage the belief that 
the half of the evil is not yet known. 

Another Committee has been in session in 
Albany—a Committee appointed by law, and 
supposed to have the fullest authority, and 
whose business it has been to examine into 
the workings of the State Canals. This Com- 
mittee has transmitted its first repart to the 
Governor ; and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the evidence has been of the most over- 
whelming kind as to the rascality of the Com- 
missioners. Contracts signed for sums three 
times and four times in excess of the value of 
the material to be provided or the work to 
be done; contracts entered upon, and, al- 
though paid for in. full, never completed ; 
contracts broken and resumed for the uncon- 
cealed purpose of extortion ; the lowest bidder 
getting at last the highest price ; hundreds of 
thousands of dollars wrongfully appropriated ; 
every imaginable device resorted to for the 
purpose of plundering the public purse ; Com- | 
missioners in league with the contractors and 
sharing the plunder—such is the burden of 


i was only last week that we alluded to the | 





the report which has just been submitted | 


to Governor Tilden. It was believed that the 
Canal management was bad. When in one of 
his earlier messages the Governor exposed the 
condition of the Canals and their wretched, 
though costly and extravagant, management, 
he won the thanks of the community. It was 
known that, if the Commit.ee of Investigation 
did its duty, the exposurcs would be fearful 
and not a few respectable names would suffer. 
Although restricted in their action by a most 
unwise limitation of their powers, the mem- 
bers of the Committee have done their duty 
fearlessly, faithfully and well. The result of 


their labors shows ihe state of affairs to be ba! | 


beyond aH conception. Ft is to be hoped that 
Governor Tilden wiil prosecute this good work 


to the end, no matter how bitter, to some per- | 
sons, that en may prove. Ouly by so duing will | planation it will be seen that it is impossible 


‘vival which is needed. 


i or storms, floods and damp weather of 


| gust have inflicted immense damage on the 
| grain crops of Great Britain, France and the 


| speedily cause the price to advance. 


that to be called a knave is less offensive than 
to be called a fool. The standard of morality 
must be raised. Better men must seek office, 





and occupy the magisterial chairs. Crime | 
must be punished, without regard to class, po- 
sition or previous character. It must become 
the business of all to purify and elevate the | 
society around us. A higher standard of 
morality—a higher sense of duty—a higher | 
respect for what is just and right—-a more | 
sacred regard for character—such is the re- 
Without some such 
revival, the evil of which we complain may 
be checked, but it wili not be uprooted. 


THE CROPS, AND GRAIN 
MARKETS. 


the month of July and early part of Au- 


United States, of the extent of which it is not 
yet possible to form an accurate estimate. 
One effect of the damage, however, is already 
palpable. In all the wheat markets of the 
world, from San Francisco to the ports of the 
Black Sea, there has been a rise in the prices 
of wheat and flour of from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. The damage to the crops ap- 
pears to be rather more serious in France and 
the United States than in Great Britain. This 
being the state of things, we are unable to 
reach any other conclusion than that the par- 
tial failure of the wheat crop, and the conse- 
quent advance in the cost of living, will be a 
calamity to Europe and America. Had the 
damage to the ripening wheat been contined 
to Europe, we might have profited from it to 
the extent of selling foreigners fifty or sixty 
million bushels of our wheat at a high price. 
But since we suffer in common with the rest 
of the world, those who grow wheat will lose 
in the quantity sold what they gain in the 
price ; while those who do not grow it, being 
a great majority of the whole population, will 
have to pay a higher price without getting 
any advantage whatever to compensate for 
their loss. 

The price of wheat is now fixed by the 
competition of the sellers of every nation en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. Suppose that in 
one country, say Russia, there is an excess ; 
in another, say England. a deficiency ; and in 
a third, say the United States, just enough to 
supply the wants of the population without 
exporting or importing—the gold prices of 
wheat in these three countries will arrange 
themselves as follows: Wheat in Russia will 
be just so much per bushel lower than it is 
in England as is sufficient to pay the cost of 
shipment thither and a fair profit to the 
shippers. If it were higher than that, it could 
not be shipped; and if it were lower, the com- 
petition of purchasers for shipment would 
In the 
United States the price per bushel would 
fluctuate between the English price, with an 
addition sufficient to pay the freight and pro- 
fits of the shipper from England to America, 
and the Fnglish price with a deduction suf- 
ficient to pay the freight and profits of ship- 
ment from America to England. If wheat in 
New York were high enough to afford a pro- 
fit on importation from Liverpoo', it would be 
imported, and if it were low enough to give a 
profit to the exporter, it would be exported. 
The average gold price of wheat in Liverpool 
is about 31.60 per bushel, and its range is from 
$2.10 per bushel in times of short supply, 
down to $1.15 in years of abundance. The 
cost and profits of shipment frém New York 
to Liverpool range from 15 to 30 cents a 
bushel. varying with the rates freight 
charged by shipowners. From the above ex- 











for wheat to be at its highest price in New 
York and only at an average price in Liver- 
pool. Were such an event to happen, every 
steamship and sailing-vessel arriving at New 
York from Liverpool would bring wheat until 
wheat had fallen sufficiently in New York 
and risen high enough in Liverpool to leave 
no profits on such shipments. 

For the last twenty years the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been the greatest importer in the world of the 
wheat, flour and corn of other countries. The 
value in gold coin of the annual imports into 
Great Britain of wheat, barley, oats, corn and 
flour ranges from ninety to two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. The quantity of wheat 
and wheat-flour reduced to bushels annually 
imported ranges from forty to over a hundred 
million bushels. The most important sources 
of supply from which these immense quantities 
of grain are derived are the United States, 
Russia, Germany, France and Egypt, of which 
countries the United States is the most im- 
portant. Putting theory aside and confining 
our attention to the actual facts of the case, 
we find that for more than thirty years the 
focus or centre to which wheat and other sorts 
of grain have been moving from Russia, 
Germany, Egypt and the United States, is the 
United Kingdom. Sometimes France, some- 
times Germany, and in two or three instances 
the United States, have had short crops, but in 
those instances what happened was that the 
countries which were deficient ceased to 
export until another harvest gave them a 
surplus. But the circumstance of a deficiency 
in a single country does not disturb the price 
in the world’s market, except in proportion as 
the whole available supply is deficient. If the 
United States alone had a deficient harvest and 
all the European countries an uncommonly 
good one, it is not likely that there would be 
any great rise in prices. Our deficiency would 
be supplied by imports from Europe. _ The 
great variations in prices are caused by the 
harvests in all the different countries being 
good or bad together. 

Steadiness in price is a great advantage to 
consumers, and it is evident thatthe growth of 
commerce between all the nations we have 


| mentioned tends powerfully to check violent 


fluctuations. Were the various nations sensible 
enough to abandon the protective policy and 
permit a less restricted interchange of pro- 
ductions with each other, these fluctuations 
would be still less than they are. Finally, it is 
to be observed that the chief sufferers from 
high prices of food are the laboring classes. 
They form the great bulk of the consumers, 
and it is very seldom that they can get an in- 
crease of wages at a time when flour and meal 
are growing dearer on account of a failure of 
the crops. 





HON. ALEXANDER H. RICE 


AS CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ger nacmaee partisanship of the old-fashioned 
malignant type was ridiculously inflexible. 
It pardoned no editor of an “ organ” who re- 
membered that the candidate of another party 
than his own had ever been his personal 
friend. It prohibited all generous recognition 
of any opponent's claims as “ a good man and 
true.” It left no alternative but gross flattery 
for our'own candidate, and unqualified abuse 
for his antagonist—soft-soap for the former, and 
tar-and-feathers for the latter. Happily, the 
growth of independent journalism is beginning 
to change all that. Fidelity to our own party 
is no longer held to be inconsistent with a 
graceful acknowledgment of the services and 
qualities of “a foeman worthy of our steel.” 
A signal example of this commendable change 
is the tone adopted by journals of every shade 
of political opinion in reference to the pro- 
bable nomination of Hon. Alexander H. Rice, 
of Boston, as the Republican candidate for the 
Governorship of Massachusetts. 

We have already alluded to the fact that the 
chances of Mr. Rice as a prominent Republican 
candidate for the Governorship of the Old Bay 
State are rapidly improving. The Pittsfield 
Eagle reminds the Republicans of Massachusctts 
that they must consider the question of who 
shall be their candidate for Governor from a 
new and different point than ever before— 
the standpoint of defeat. To recover their 
lost ground they must have a candidate upon 
whom the party throughout the Common- 
wealth can unite and enter into the contest 
with hearty zeal, for it will be no easy matter 
to prevent the re-election of Governor Gaston, 
even with the best candidate. The EHugle de- 
clares that the position of Governor of Massa- 
chusetts is too important to be filled by an 
untried man, and it sustains its earnest appeal 
in favor of Mr. Rice as a candidate by giving 
an interesting sketch of his honorable private 
and public career. 

His qualifications and experience, it says, 
would make his nomination eminently fit to be 
made. In him are combined the scholar, the 
orator, the practical knowledge of the business 
man, and the experience derived trom long and 
varied public service. At the early age of 
fourteen he went to-Boston and commenced an 
apprenticeship to the drygoods trade. After 
about two years he changed to his present 
business, that of paper, working for the 
firm of which his present firm is the succes- 
sion. After three years of thorough appli 
cation, be yielded to his desi:e fur a liberal 


education, and commenced an academic course, 
and in 1844 he graduated at Union College, 
under the presidency of Dr. Nott, with the 
highest honors of his class, delivering the 
valedictory oration. On his return to Boston. 
he was offered, and he accepted, a partnership 
in the firm for which he had worked, and the 
regular succession of that firm is the firm of 
Rice, Kendall & Co., of which he is the senior 
member. 

Not long after his establishment in business 
he was elected a member of the School Com- 
mittee, then of the Common Council, of which 
he was made president the second year of his 
service, in 1854. In 1855 he was the Citizens’ 
candidate for Mayor, and he was re-elected the 
next year by a large majority. Had he con- 
sented to a third election there would have 
been no opposition. In 1858, he was the 
successful candidate of the Republicans for 
Congress, and he was re-elected in 1860, 1862 
and 1864, 

Mr. Rice’s administration as Mayor was 
singularly successful, and distinguished by his 
efforts to inaugurate and promote those 
schemes of street extension and Back Bay im- 
provement which have added so much to the 
appearance of Boston and the wealth of the 
State. When he was first elected to Congress’ 
the Republicans were largely in the minority 
in the district, and he led what seemed to be 
the forlorn hope. At each re-election except 
the last, in 1864, the Republicans were in the 
minority, but Mr. Rice led his ticket from 
1,000 to 2,000 votes. At the last, in 1864. he 
had nearly 4,000 majority, the party then 
acquiring a majority in the district, which they 
have since maintained, though in a less degree. 
This was the testimony of his constituents as 
to their approbation of his Congressional 
career. During the last four years of his 
Congressional service, Mr. Rice was Chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and his con- 
tinued position on the important Committee at 
that critical period of our history is no slight 
evidence of the high place he held in the esteem 
of his fellow-members. After eight years’ ser- 
vice, much tothe regret of the public generally, 
he positively declined another nomination urged 
upon him by the Republicans. 

Mr. Rice has never sought office ; the nom- 
inations to the places he filled were without 
his knowledge till made and urged upon him, 
and not accepted till it seemed a matter of duty, 
His name has frequently been mentioned in con- 
nection with the gubernatorial nomination, but 
never with his consent or authority, except 
four years ago. The use of his name then by 
his friends prevented General Butler having a 
large majority of the Boston delegation, and 
the withdrawal of Mr. Rice’s name before the 
opening of the convention produced the con- 
solidation of strength on that of Mr. Washburn, 
that gave him the nomination. Alwaysa Re- . 
publican, and faithfully supporting the funda- 
mental principles of the party, Mr. Rice has 
never been a partisan politician. He has, in 
the different positions he has filled, represented 
the people as well as the party. For this 
reason it is peculiarly appropriate that he 
should be the candidate for Governor for the 
centennial year. Courteous and affable, but 
firm in his political convictions, gifted with 
exceptional oratorical power, he is pre-emi- 
nently fitted to speak for Massachusetts and to 
represent her in the grand jubilee from which 
we hope so much towards restoring peace, 
good-will and prosperity to the now really 
United States. 

Mr. Rice’s popularity in Boston and its vi- 
cinity has suffered no loss. His nomination 
would bring back nearly all the Republican 
votes given last year for Governor Gaston in 
that section, and make large accessions from 
the Democrats. In short, Mr. Rice would be 
a candidate fitted by experience, qualifications 
and character to worthily represent the Re- 
publicans and the people of the Common- 
wealth, and on no name can all sections of 
the Republican Party more heartily unite. 





THE NEW AMERICAN MONARCHY 
[IN THE PACIFIC. 
GRANT AND STEINBERGER, 


HE phrase, American Monarchy, will, ne 
doubt, sound strange to many of our 
readers. The words, to most minds, imply a 
contradiction. Our separate nationality grew 
out of a deadly and destructive war against 
monarchical power and monarchical princi- 
ples ; and the most notional American never 
dreamed that the national flag would float over 
a kingdom created and sustained by American 
power. We live, however, in extraordinary 
times ; and things the most wonderful and ap- 
parently impossible do come to pass. 

Far away in the Southern Pacific, and a 
little to the northeastward of the Tonga 
groups, lie the Samoan or Navigator's Islands. 
The Samoan group, which forms an extended 
chain running east and west, consists of the 
four larger islands of Manua, Tutuila, Upolu 
and Savaii, with several of smaller size. The 
islands are beautiful and fertile, the largest, 
Savaii, being about forty miles long by twenty- 
five broad. As far back as 1839 these islands 
were visited and surveyed by Lieutenant 
Wilkes and the other officers of the United 
States Exploring Expedition. About three 
! years ago a friend of President Grant, by 
name Steinberger, and a “Colonel,” went to 
Samoa in a ship-of-war, on what he himself 
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called a “mission.” At the time, very consid- 
erable mystery was associated with this mis- 
sion. It now appears, however, that Colonel 
Steinberger’s real object was to induce the 
natives to sign a petition asking the assistance 
of the United States in their efforts to organize 
a government of their own, with the special 
request that he himself be sent out in the ca- 
pacity of general superintendent. The “ mis- 
sion’ was successfully accomplished ; and, 
armed with the petition, Colonel Steinberger 
reappeired in Washington. Of course he must 
have reported. although to whom we are left 
at liberty to form our own opinion. Congress 
was in session, but Congress was left in as 
much ignorance of the whole affair as was the 
general public. As yet, nothing was made of 
the affair, because nothing was known about 
it. The people were indifferent, because the 
people were uninformed. 

The second phase of the affair is greatly 
more interesting than the first. The prayer of 
the petitioners is granted ; and Colonel Stein- 
berger, in a ship-of-war which . had been 
placed at his disposal, well supplied with can- 
non, small-arms and ammunition, and with 
numberless articles intended as presents to the 
native chiefs, is off again for Samoa. It was 
nét possible now for the secret much longer 
to be preserved. Nor have we any reason to 
believe that there was any intention longer to 
maintain the mystery. The work had been 
done, and mystery was no longer a necessity 
in the case. Arrived at Samoa, Commander Er- 
ben, from the quarter-deck of the United States 
Steamer Tuscarora, spoke to the assembled 
people as follows: “1 am sent by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to convey, in the 
vessel-ot-war Tuscarora, Colonel A. B. Stein- 
berger, sent by the President of the United 
States to remain among you.” The Colonel’s 
own address, after being introduced, is worthy 
of reproduction : 

**Lhand to you a letter from His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, a translation of 
which has been read, and you will preserve it, 

‘It is an answer to your letter, written by yourselves, 
addressed to our great chief, and which I was proud to 
be the bearer of. 

‘+1 now come to remain with you, delegated by our 
President to aid you and report your material progress. 
With me are a few gentlemen whom you will come to 
know, and you will find them earnest and willing in their 
efforts in your behalf. 

‘In bringing you presents from our Government, I 
made such selections as J honestly thought would be of 
the greatest service to you. It may have seemed a 








strange selection, but I believed that. I knew Samoa 
and the Samoans. T know that you can build Govern- 
ment houses and begin the work of law-making, but I 
knew that such presents you could not create; that they 
would be not only acceptable, but that it was a recogni- 
tion of the Taimua; that artillery around your Govern- 
ment house, a dressed and armed guard, and police 
Jurce, would dignify your Government and speak a de- 
cided language to all Samoans, It means that the central 
Government here at Mullinua is the recognized authority 
of the islands. The senseless argument which has been 
advanced at other places that this looked warlike is 
scarcely worthy of comment.” 


Subsequently, it appears, a King, selected 
from among the native chiefs, was set up, and 
Steimberger was made Prime Minister. The 
King’s term of office is limited to four years, 
‘and he cannot be re-elected ; but the Prime 
Minister holds his office for life. Good for 
‘Steinberger! He knows what he is about. 
There is a coolness, a nonchalance, about this 
«wvrangement, which justifies us in pronounc- 
ing the Prime Minister of the new American 
kingdom of Samoa the very prince of carpet- 
rbaggers. 

Altogether, the affair is exceedingly comi- 
weal. It is the latest outcropping of Cesurism. 
“General Grant in the character of king-maker! 
lle is a.tenacious man of his purpose, is Gen- 
veval Grant. If he cannot be a king himself, 
ihe can make kings. It is his ambition to add 
to the republic same island territory. He 
‘tried Santo Domingo, but failed. The brave are 
mever daunted by defeat; and so General 
Grant tries again, and this time with more 
-success. Samoa is, no doubt, far away ; and 
it is difticult to discover of what value it is to 
‘be to the republic ; but it is an island king- 
-lom, and the United States have nndoubtedly 
“as good a right to annex Samoa as Great 
‘Britain had to annex Fiji. The whole trans- 
: action, however, is so foreign to the spirit of 
-our institutions, that it furnishes matter for 
‘sorrow and indignation, rather than for 
-amusement or ridicule. What is President 
‘Grant, that he should dare to assume such 
authority ?- Without consent of Congress, he 
thas no right to take a gun or cartridge for his 
‘own use. In fitting up and sending .qut the 
“‘Tusca ora to Samoa he has committed a grave 
offense against the laws of the United States, 
and set an example which is pregnant with 
danger for the future ; and in setting up a 
kingdom in those southern seas he has made 
the Great Republic of the West a laughing- 
stock and a disgrace before the civilized 
world. When Congress meets, it will not be 
doing its duty if President Grant is not called 
to account for his own conduct, and for the 
conduct of his henchman, Steinberger. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING AuGusT 7, 1875. 
Monday......112%4 @ 112% 


Tuesday ......1123f @ 113 
Wednesday ...1127g @ 113 


Thursday....113 @115%% 
Friday ...... 1131; @ 114 
Saturday....113'; @ 11374 











Tue Mystery of the theft of “‘ that $47,000 pack- 
age’’ from the United States Treasury Department 
seems about to be solved. B. B. Halleck, a clerk 
in the cash-room, has been arrested on suspicion of 


| lished by Hubbard Brothers, of Philadelphia. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
ADVERTISING is a science which none understand 
better than Messrs. Charles and Warren Leland. 
Not content with profiting by it largely themselves, 
these gentlemen generously wish to extend its bene- 
fits to others. They have painted in bold white capi- 
tals, on black ground, upon the bath-houses on the 
beach in front of their *‘Ocean Hotel,’’ at Long 
Branch, the names of a hundred prominent news- 
papers published in all parts of the country. And 
lo! “ FRaNK Lesiin’s ILLustrateD NEWSPAPER,” 
like the name of Abou-ben-Adhem, in Leigh Hunt’s 

celebrated poem, “ leads all the rest.”’ 


Boss SHEPARD’s MACHINATIONS.—The irrepress- 
ible Boss Shepard, of infamous Washington Ring 
notoriety, is evidently a man of resources, and fer- 
tile in cunning schemes. Already he is at work 
through his wily agents at Saratoga, and elsewhere, 
in order to secure a controlling voice in the organ- 
ization of the next National House of Representa- 
tives. He has selected Congressman Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, as his candidate for Speaker, and 
Eldridge, of Wisconsin, for Clerk. One of the Boss's 
emissaries is now ‘floating around’’ among the 
politicians at Saratoga, taking notes of the situa- 
tion. This interesting ‘‘ combination” of the no- 
torious Washingtow Ringmaster will bear watching. 


THE Home Journat, that ‘ oldest and best of 
Society journals in theUnited States,”’ as the London 
Cowt Circwar calls it, by its right name, not only 
chronicles the fashionable movements of the Sum- 
mer season, but announces also the intellectual en- 
tertainments of the coming Winter. The lecture 
season, it says, promises to be brilliant. The 
American Literary Bureau (or, more correctly, the 
National Lecture Bureau,) reports that Hon. C. Os- 
canyan, whose lectures relating to the men and 
women of Turkey are well known already, has many 
engagements, and for the coming season he heads 
their list. George I’. Downing, the colored man, 
will lecture on Charles Sumner; Edward Eggleston 
will indulge in a frontier romance ; Colonel Mea- 
cham, of Oregon, will lecture on the Modocs; Miss 
Phebe Cozzens, on Women as Lawyers; Rev. 
Wayland Hoyt, on a Noble Life; Bishop Haven, 
on the New South; Professor Hawkins, on Man 
and Monkeys; Mrs. Lenvewens, on Mohammed ; 
Colonel Higginson, on the Romance of Puritan 
Life; and Gough is reported to have a new lecture. 


Tue Name or THE LATE Dr. Davin LIVINGSTONE, 
the distinguished explorer of Africa, rightfully 
possesses such universal interest, that the wedding 
of a European princess would not command a 
wider publicity than the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, Miss Agnes Livingstone, on the 28th of 
July, at Hamilton, Seotland, to Mr. Alexander L. 
Bruce, one of the partners of a well-known Edin. 
burgh firm, Messrs. W. Younger & Co. The latest 
addition to the numerous volumes relating to Dr. 
Livingstone is a carefully condensed and compre- 
hensive account of his ‘Life and Labors,” pub- 
This 
single volume, richly illustrated, contains a com- 
plete biography of the most famous explorer 
of modern times, whom Sir William Fergusson 
eulogizes as “‘ one of the greatest men of the human 
race.’”’ It covers his entire career in Southern and 
Central Africa, giving a map of the whole region 
explored by him, and indicating the routes fol- 
lowed by him, as well as those of Mr. H.M. Stanley, in 
the latter’s memorably successful search after the 
lost traveler. The materiais of the work are au- 
thentic, being chiefly derived from Livingstone’s 
own two large volumes, ‘‘ South Africa ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Zambesi Expedition,” his ‘‘ Last Journal,” and the 
“Reports of the London Geographical Society.” 
The works of Baker, Speke,-.Grant, Schweinfiirth, 
and other travelers, are also drawn upon for general 
information respecting the geographical, commer- 
cial and missionary promise of the African continent. 


AN ImporTANT ENTERPRISE.—One of the most im- 
portant enterprises recently started in this country 
is the organization of a great Provision and Meat 
Transportation Company. This gigantic enterprise 
contemplates the slaughtering of beef, etc., etc., 
where the stock is grown, and the transporting of 
it, and of all available marketable products there- 
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A New Semen Resour.—A movement has been 
made recently in Philadelphia by some wealthy 
Christian gentlemen with a view to the establish- 
ment of a Summer resort, non-sectarian in charac. | 
ter, for Christian families. It is proposed to secure 
the advantages of a hotel conducted on strictly 
temperance principles, or, if desired, those of 
the seclusion and privacy of cottage life. There is 
a place of wership where the services are con- 
ducted by distinguished clergymen, of different 
denominations, and where all are cordially wel- 
comed. This new resort is known as Sea Grove, 
though it is not mentioned as yet on any map 
of the State of New Jersey. It lies at the 
extreme point of land on Cape May, and is two | 
miles and a half distant from that celebrated water- | 
ing-place, and eighty-one mes from Philadelphia 
by the West Jersey Railroad, or it can be reached 
direct by steamer from Philadelphia daily. Within 
the past four months there have been erected a fine 
hotel, accommodating two hundred and fifty guests, | 
forty cottages (and as many more are under contract 
to be built immediately), and a beauti ul pavilion, 
seating one thousand persons, for religious and 
other meetings. Many miles of drives have been 
opened and finished. A horse railroad connecting 
direct and hourly with the village of Cape May has 
been completed. Bathing-houses have been con- 
structed ; in fact, what was a wilderness in April | 
last has been transformed as by magic, and now | 
teems with life, the hotel and cottages being com- | 
pletely filled. To Mr. Alexander Whillden, a promi- | 

| 


nent merchant of Philadelphia, the Christian 

communities are largely indebted for this new enter: | 
prise. Under his personal supervision and by his 

inexhaustible energy and perseverance this won- | 
derful transformation has been effected. It is in- 

tended that Sea Grove shall be to Western New 

Jersey, Philadelphia, and their surroundings, what 

Round Lake, Sing Sing, Sea Cliff and Ocean Grove 

are to New York. Religiously inclined persons 

will here find opportunities of worship and congenia} 
intercourse, an agreeable freedom from the rigid 
demands of fashionable resorts as to dress and 
etiquette, seclusion, rest, the finest bathing, charm- 

ing walks and drives, delicious, cool, invigorating 

sea-air, and an ocean view as far as the eye can 

reach. Several gentleman connected with the 
religious press of New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more recently visited Sea Grove, and, after a 
sojourn of two days, departed with the warmest 
expressions in regerd to this new enterprise, its 
desirability and success. 


THE O'CONNELL CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS.— 
Last week was made lively, both at home and 
abroad, by the celebrations of the Centenary of the 
birth of Daniel O’Connell, the great Irish agitator 
and liberator, The Dublin meeting—for which such 
extensive preparations were made beforehand, and 
which was intended to be grand and imposing in 
the highest degree—was conducted in a manner 
highly characteristic of the Irish people. There 
was of course a little bit of a row, some jostling, and 
some shillalah work. Asthe result, to-day Dublin is 
not without soreheads. The whole affair, which might 
certainly have heen managed so as to do honor to 
the nationality, as well as to the memory, of the illus- 
trious dead, turned out to be very much of a farce. 
Lord O’Hagan could not appear in person to de- 
liver his speech; and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
was not permitted to read it. The mob ruled; 
and Dr. Butt, after all, had the honor of being the 
orator of the day. In the evening a banquet was 
held at the Exhibition Palace. It was intended that 
Sir Charles Gavan Daffy should be the orator of 
the evening. But the crowd which packed the 
immense building had otherwise determined. From 
being a rebel and a convicted felon in 1848, Sir 
Gavan Duffy had become a Court favorite. He 
was not, therefore, the man for the occasion. The 
cry was again raised for Butt, who has become, 
although on a smaller scale, the O’Connell of the 
hour. Butt rose to speak; the gas was extin- 
guished; and the meeting, which was meant to be a 
magnificent banquet, and a menace to the Govern- 
ment, was, amid darkness and the wildest con- 
fusion, summarily brought to a close. The boys are 
perhaps, well pleased. If they have not accom- 





from, in iceberg refrigerator-cars to the various 
markets and centres of population. The first of the | 
Allegretti iceberg cars was loaded in Chicago on | 
Friday, July 30th, with 20,000 pounds of freshly | 
slaughtered beet, the animal heat not being re- 
moved. The car was charged with four tons of ice 
and sealed up. The tongues and hearts of the 
beeves were placed in the car; also a lot of freshly 
killed prairie-chickens, and other delicate perisha- 
ble food-products and fruits. The temperature 
maintained in the car was uniformly two degrees 
above the freezing point, and the diurnal venti- 
lation of the prevision-chamber completely dis- | 
charged ,the animal heat and kept the beef and 
other articles as sweet and fresh at the time of the 
arrival of the car at St. John’s Square Depot in this 
city on Wednesday, August 4th, as they were when 
put in the car at Chicago, without addition of ice, 
or any attention whatever. The success of this en- 
terprise is, therefore, naw fully assured, and we 
may reasonably expect an entire revolution in our 
methods of supplying meas and ail fruits and other 
perishable food-products grown at a distance, and 
in warmer latitudes, with @ handsome percentage 
of diminution of cost to the consumer. In all pre- 
vious attempts to transport beef in refrigerator-cars 
it has been found necessary to first chill the meat 
in an icehouse, and then to use a mixture of salt 





New York, and much of the load would be spoiled 
immediately on thawing out, after having been 
frozen. Difficulties of this kind are all completely 
obviated in the new iceberg arrangement. The 
first iceberg-car, with its load of ten tons of beef, 
is on exhibition at the Hudson River Freight Depot, 
where it has been visited by nearly all the leading 
hotel men, butchers, market-men and reporters of 
the principal journals. Among the visitors we no- 
ticed Mr. Bergh, who has taken a lively interest in 





having stolen the money, and a gambler and a sa- \ 


toon-keeper also are under arrest as his accomplices, 





the matter, examining the beet in the car with evi- 
dent interest and satisfaction. 


and ice so as to make a freezing mixture, requir- | 
ing one or more renewals between Chicago and: 


plished Home Rule, or secured the liberation of the 
Fenian prisoners or made the repeal of the Union 
one of the possibilities of the early future, they 
have at least had a day of characteristic Irish fun ; 
and this, perhaps, after all, was what they wanted. 
No harm has been done; and the memory of 
O'Connell has been honored after a fashion, which, 
in the flesh, O’Connell himself would have enjoyed, 
The demonstrations on this side of the Atlantic have 
been of a more modest and. subdued kind; but the 
enthusiasm was not less genuine. The orators were 
well-chosen; and the orations in Brooklyn, in 
Boston, in New York and elsewhere were brilliant 
and in excellent taste. Richard O’Gorman and 


, Wendell Phillips probably surpassed themselves. 


O'Connell unquestionably did much for Ireland. 
He gave a voice to her sorrows and her wrongs; 
and the voice was eloquent and full of power. He 
was, perhaps, the most brilliant demagogue of 
modern times. Fluent and forcible in speech, he 
had a bold and commanding presence, with sweet 
and winning ways. He was an Irishman through 
and through, and a true son of the Mother Church, 
To the Church he was faithful and devoted ; and no 
one can deny that he served Ireland with his best, 
In the matter of Catholic Emancipation, his in- 
fluence has, we think, been overrated. That he 
helped to bring it about, nay, that he hastened it, 
we are willing to admit; but to say that Catholic 
Emancipation was his individual work, is simply 
absurd. The public mind was prepareti for it; 


scarcely second to that which he found in Ireland. 
| The whole Nonconforming interest was on his side; 
because to allintents and purposes his grievance 
wag theirs. How different was it with O’Connelj 
when he undertook the work of Repeal! He failed 
because he was without the sympathy of any class 
in Scotland or England, and because he had the 
support only of a section of the Irish people. 





complish impossibilities 


and in Scotland and England he found a support | 


O'Connell was a great man; but he could not ac- 


NEWS OF TLIE WEEK, 
DomEsTIC. 


Bisnop Wuirrincuam of Maryland was acquitted by 


| the Board of Inquiry at Baltimore....A general lockout 


is anticipated at the mills of Fall River, Mass....The 
Commissioners on Indian Frauds began their investiga 
tions at Omaha, Neb....All the public buildings ai 
Washington were closed on the 2d in honor of the late 
Andrew Johnson, and the customary salutes fired... . 
Sales of $5,000,000 in gold were ordered for August... . 
Judge Barrett denied the motion to reduce Tweed’s bail. 
....The entire Valley of the Mississippi was threatened 
with floods, and in many points the rise of the river vc 
casioned much damage....Governor Tilden instructe:! 
the Attorney-General to begin suits against Denison, 
Belden & Co., for canal contract frauds....Mr. Tilton’s 
counsel gave notice of a new trial... .Ex-Pres'dent John 


| son was buried at Greenville, Tenn., on, the 2d... .Colo 


nel James B. McCreery, Democrat, was elected Governor 
of Kentucky... .Mr. Beecher, with a company of friends, 
left the city for the White Mountains. ...Ex-Gov. Hora- 
tio Seymour was elected President of the Saratoga Monu 
ment Association....The shipping and commission 


| house of Thomas R. Matthews & Sons, Baltimore, fa:le i, 


with liabilities from $40,000 to $50,000....An Indian 
chief denied all the assertions in the defense of the Moun 

tain Meadow murderers. .The Committee on the Investiga 
tion of Canal Frauds made a preliminary report to Gov 

ernor Tilden... .General Herschel V. Johnson is spoken 
of as the next Governor of Georgia....Sir Edward 
Thornton, umpire before the American and Mexican 
Claims Committee, rendered a decision on twenty-three 
cases....Last week the voters in Texas decided by a 
smail majority in favor of a Constitutional Convention 

....The storms in Central Illinois caused a damage to 
crops, bridges and railroads of at least $3,000,000... , 
A State Democratic Convention was held in Memphis 

and local officers nominated... Colonel Alexander Ham 

ilton died at New York, aged 89... . Alabama decided by 
a large majority to have a Constitutional Convention 

....Woodrulf, alias Moler, of California, a defaulter ty 
the amount of $1,000,000, effected his escape, and is 
supposed to have sailed for China....A National Sun 

day-school Assembly was held at Fairpoint, N. Y., last 
week... .Governor Tilden gave a complimentary dinneg 
to the Maryland Boundary Commission at Saratoga... . 

An exclusive mail train from New York to Chicago will 
begin running October Ist... .Over 400 barrels of illicit 
whisky were seized in Chicago....A horrible story of 
cruelty in the Penitentiary at Texas was made public 

eeeeThe National Education Association held its an- 
nual session at Minneapolis, Minn., 1,000 delegates be 
ing in attendance,...Ex-State Treasurer Parker of South 
Carolina escaped from Columbia Jail. A verdict of 


| $75,000 was recently found against him for official 
| frauds....The annual crise of the New York Yacht 


Club began on the Sth....Twenty-six models of a 
statue to Charles Sumner were placed on exhibition by 
the Committce in Boston. ...The citizens of Gloucester, 
Mass., celebrated the centennial of the British naval 
attack on the city, August 8th and 9th... .Three rev- 
enue officers were arrested in St. Louis for fraud... .The 
O'Connell centenary was celebrated extensively through 
out the United States... .Cardinal McCloskey sailed for 
Rome on the 7th....Favorable reports were received 
from the yellow fever district in Florida....Three men 
were arrested on a charge of having stolen the $47,000 
package from the United States Treasury at Washing 
ton....An explosion occurred in the laboratory building 
of the Bridesburg Arsenal, Philadelphia, by which 2» 
large number of boys were injured, and two killed... . 
The jury in the Mountain Meadow case were unable to 
agree, and were discharged. ; 
FOREIGN. 

Japan has transferred to Russia Saghalien Island, 
which is to be used as a penal settlement....An Eng- 
lish steamer was fired upon by a Chinese gunboat, and 
after surrender was taken to Whampoa... .Continual 
disturbances are reported between the Chinese and the 
Formosans,,..Permission was granted by the Turkish 
Government for the circulation of the Bible througnout 
the Empire....The new Imperial Assembly was opened 
by the Emperor of Japan at Yokohama, July 5th....An 
appropriation of 18,000,000 francs was voted by the 
French Assembly for supplementary war purposes..'.. 
Don Carlos was proclaimed King of Spain at Villafranca - 
about the middle of July....The str.ke in the Oldhath 
(England) cotton-mills became general, and 18,000 opé- 
ratives were reported idle....Colonel Baker was sén 
tenced to one year’s imprisolinient,; io pp.) a fine of 
| £500, and the costs of the prosecution ...The French 
Assembly voted ‘a grant of 30,000 fraucs to French ex- 
hibitors at the Centennial ...Dessaules, joint Clerk of 
the Crown at Montreal, Canada, absconded, leaving 
$100,000 in unprotected paper....General Campos be- 
gan the bombardment of the citadel of Seo de Urgel, held 
by the Carlists....Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
came to terms concerning the Paraguayan treaties.... 
The Uraguayan Cabinet resigned, and a new one was 
appointed... .Several engagements between the Turkish 
troops and the Herzegovinian insurgents was reported. 
....Messrs. Moody and Sankey held ‘arewell services in 
Liverpooi....The colored. people throughout the Do. 
minion of Canada celebrated the anniversary of the 
emancipation of slaves, August 2d....An approval of 
the Berne Postal Convention was voted in the French 
Assembly..... Serious disturbances occurred in the 
British colony of Queensland between the «! | miners 
and the Chinese laborers....The proposed Coustitution 
of Spain declares the State religion to be Rom:n Catho- 
lic, but allows freedom of worship in Protestant 
churches,.... In a discussion on the Revenue Bill in 
the British Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted an apparent deficit of $1,500,000... .The pro- 
posed meeting of the International Prison Congress was 
deferred until 1876... .In consequence of the opposition 
of Parliament to the Budget, the ministry of Victoria, 
Australia, resigned....The French Assembly adjourned 
August 4th to November 4th....A tender for carrying 
the mails by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
was accepted by New South Wales....In the trial of 
the Collie Brothers, testimony was introduced show- 
ing them to be responsible for the late financial 
failures in London.....Diastrous floods occurred in 
the northwestern provinces of the East Indies, and at 
Kirn, Rhenish Prussia....There was general mourning 
in Denmark for Hans Christian Andersen... .The O’Con- 
nell centenary began at Dublin on the 5th, with a re- 
ligious ceremony in the Cathedral by Cardinal Manning. 
| ....A general holiday was prociaimed by the Mayors 
of Montreal and Ottawa, Canada, for the O'Connell cen- 
tenary....The Japanese Assembly closed July 17th. A 
rumor of impending war with Corea was circulated... . 
The members of the American Rifle Team were enter- 
tained by Victor Hugo, on the 6th... .Serious disturb. 
ances occurred between the Orangemen and the Home 
Rulers at Glasgow....A revolution broke out in Kho- 
kand, and the Khan was obliged to fice for his life... 
Cholera is raging to an alarming extent at Damascus anid 
several other cities in Palestine....A bureau was or- 
| ganized in Paris to give greater information about the 
| Centennial....The British ship Laura Price was chased 
| by a Spanish gunboat into Haytien waters, and embar- 
| goed for carrying contraband goods... .It is expected 

that the British Parliament will bo prorogued on the 
13th... .The report that Spain wished to contract a Joan 
| to pay for the emancipation of slaves in Porto Rico is 

denied... Several kegs of of specie were recovered from 

the Schiller wreck. .A Spanish Commissioner to the Cen- 

tennial is to be appointed... . Eighteen additional cotton 

inilly at Oldham, Eng., were closed... .The town of Tre 
' bigue was invested by the Herzogovinian insurgents. 
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ENGLAND.—THE FLOODS IN MONMOUTHSHIRE—AFTER THE SUBSIDENCE OF THE WATERS. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sze Pace 411. 
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FRANCE.—DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT TU THE LATE THEOPHILE GAUTIER, 


IN THE CEMETERY MONTMARTRE, PARIS. 
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JUDGE STEBBINS. 
Ws a Pons Pr 
(IlUustrated by Hyde.) 


A CONGRESSMAN John Stebbins was, 
+ \ mighty chief in caucus, 
Unversed in statesmanship and laws, 

But able to outtalk us. 


f 


To Stebbins came a lady fair 
In rich and radiant raiment, 
Whose tearful smile and coaxing air 
Betokened her a claimant. 





*** AWAY, AWAY!’ SHE SHARPLY CRIED.,’’ 


‘‘My name,” she sighed, ‘‘is Edith Jane 
Van Tromp De Launay Bates, sir ; 
And I am of the noblest strain 
In these United States, sir. 


‘* My father’s sires, in days of old, 
Led armies forth to battle ; 

My mother’s kin had store of gold 
And lands and countless cattle. 


‘But cruel Time brought dark reverse— 
Alas, the sad confession ! 

A claim against Columbia’s purse 
Is now my sole possession. 


‘*To combat rode George Washington 
Upon my grandsire’s courser, 

And when the victory was won, 
The courser was rio more, sir. 


‘*That faithful steed had borne our race 
In saddle, chaise and pillion ; 

My father never saw his face, 
But judged him worth a million. 


‘*And now, my gracious friend, d’splay 
The skill you oft have shown us ; 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Bring in a noble claim, and pay 
Your goodness with a bonus. 


‘* Nor will I promise pelf alone : 
This heart—my courage falters 

A woman’s throbbing heart shall throne 
Your image on its altars,” 


Judge Stebbins shed a manly tear 
To see that lady’s sorrow ; 


Then squeezed her hand, and said, ‘‘ My dear, 


‘T'll pass your Bill to-morrow. 


‘I know my brother Congressmen 
Would back that holy measure ; 
And then, my Edith Jane—oh, then, 
Be thou my lifelong treasure.” 


She chided not, nor turned aside, 
But leaned her trembling tresses 
Against his heaving heart, and sighed : 

‘*]'ll pay you in caresses, ” 


Then Stebbins every wire did pull, 
Rolled logs for all creation, 
Laid pipe throughout the Capitol 

To push his legislation. 


He pushed it to the final cent, 
The lobbying rapscallion ! 
A hundred thousand dollars went 


To bait that ghostly stallion. 


Another tax, another loan ! 
The syndicates made honey : 

The country drained out, groan by groan, 
Judge Stebbins’ darling’s money. 


Then Edith Jane De Launay Bates 
Invited to her wedding 

The lobbyists of all the States, 
Which bought her plate and bedding. 


They came and bowed ; the nuptial knot 
Was tied ; the time went cheery ; 
And not a knave or fool. or sot 
But envied John his deary. 


Till midnight, revel swelled apace ; 
Till midnight, danced the lady ; 

But, when the clock struck twelve, her face 
Turned strangely weird and shady. 

‘‘ Away, away!” she sharply cried ; 
‘“No need of bridal coaches ! 

One horse will carry groom and bride, 
And swiftly he approaches. 


Then wildly galloped to the door, 
That ghoul of legislation, 

Who nobly died in days of yore 
To rise and bleed the nation. 


A vampire steed of fleshless bones, 
He clattered, creaked and glimmered ; 
Between his ribs, athwart the stones, 
The spectral moonlight shimmered. 


Judge Stebbins scarcely caught his breath, 
And ghastly turned all faces 

To see that grinning horse of Death 
Curvet to show his paces. 


where: 


“AWAY, AWAY, THEY FLEW.” 





The lady laid an iron grip 
Upon the bridegroom, saying : 
‘Away ! begin your wedding-trip ; 
The hour grants no delaying.” 


Oh, gladly had His Honor staid 
Another hour !—till supper !— 
She mounted, beckoned : he obeyed, 
And scrambled to the crupper. 


One arm around his wife he threw, 
Much longing for a saddle ; 

And then away, away they flew 
As fast as death could straddle. 
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‘*TO STEBBINS CAME A LADY FAIR,’’ 


The bridal feasters howled with fright, 
The cavalier howled louder ; 

But naught availed him ; down the night 
He vanished, quick as powder. 


He rode with many twists and groans, 
For fearful was the mauling, 

And tightly grasped his charger’s bones 
To save himself from falling. 


Between the yellow ribs the air 
Sucked rawly, with a whistle ; 

He glanced behind; no tail was there, 
Except a point of gristle. 


Strange riders joined them, gruesome things, 


Warped warlocks, withered witches, 
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Some scaling high on skinny wings, 
Some shooting low on switches. 


‘* Hurrah, hurrah !” the wizards bawled ; 
** Judge Stebbins leads the rabble.” 
‘*Push on, push on!” the witches 
squalled ; 
**What fun to see him scrabble!” 


At last—afar—next minute nigh— 
So swift his carrion hobby !— 

He saw the horrors, burning high, 
Of Satan’s lurid lk bby. 


He strove to coax, to plead, to chide, 
He clamored hoarse and hoarser ; 

But nothing reached his fearful bride, 
And nothing checked his courser. 





The steed became a shooting star, 
The wife became a devil ; 

And on they sped, the swiftest far 
Of all that hellbound revel. 


He reached the pit, and leaped and lit, 
A flashing, ashing ember !— 

No more in Washington shall sit 
And spout and steal our Member. 





THE CARMI CHUMS. 
BY 
H. A. BARTOon, 
AvuTHor oF “GrRemMpP’s Pet,” Erc., Ere. 


TT": Carmi Chums was the name they went by 





all along the river. Most other roustabouts | 
had each a name of his own; so had the | 

Carmi Chums, for that matter, but the men 
themselves were never mentioned individually— 
always collectively. No steamboat captain who 
wanted only a single man ever attempted to hire 
half of the Carmi Chums at a time—as easy would 
it have been to have hired half of the Siamese 
Twins. No steamboat mate who knew them ever 
attempted to ‘tell off’ the Chums into different 
watches, and any mate who, not knowing them, 
committed this blunder, and adhered to it alter ex- 
planation was made, was sure to be two men 
short immediately after leaving the steamer’s next 
landing. There seemed no possible way of sepa- 
rating them; they never fell out with each other in 
the natural course of events; they never fought 
when drank, as other friendly roustabouts some- 
times did, for the Carmi Chums never got drunk ; 
there never sprang up any coolness between them 
becanse of love for the same lady, for they did not 
seem to care at all for female society, unless they | 
happened to meet some old lady whom one might | 
tove as a mother rather than as a sweetheart. | 
“ven professional busybodies, from whose pre- 
‘ence roustabouts are no freer than church-mem- 
bers, were unable to provoke the Carmi Chums 
even to suspicion, and those of them who attempted 
it too persistertly were likely to have a difficulty 
with the slighter of the Chums. This man, who was 
called Black, because of the color of his hair, was | 
apparently forty years of age, and of very ordinary 
appearance, except when an occasional furtive, 
frightened look came into his face and attracted 
attention, His companion, called Red, because 
his hair was of the hue of carrots, and because it 
was occasionally necessary to distinguish him from 
his friend, seemed of about the same age and degree 
ef ordinariness as Black, but was ratier stouter, 
more cheery, and, to use the favorite roustabout 
simile, held his head closer to the current. He 
seemed, when Black was absent-minded (as he 
generally was while off duty), to be the leading 
spirit ot the couple, and to be tenderly alive to all 
of his pariner’s needs; but observing roustabcuts 
noticed that when freight was being moved, or 
wood taken on board, Black was always where he 
could keep an eye on his chum, and where he 
could demand instant reparation from any wretch 
who trod upon Red’s toes, or who with a shoulder- 
load of wood grazed Red’s head, or touched Red 
with box or barrel. 

Next to a neighborly wonder as to the existence 
of the friendship between the Chums, roustabouts 
with whom the couple sailed concerned themselves 
most with the cause of the bond between them. 
‘their searches after first causes were no more suc- 
cessful, however, than those of the naturalists who 
are endeavoring to ascertain who laid the cosmic 
egg. They gave out that they came from Carmi, 
so, once or twice, when captains with whom the 
Chums were engaged determined to seek a cargo 
up the Wabash, upon which river Carmi was lo- 
cated, inquisitive roustabauts became light-hearted. 
But, alas, for the vanity of human hopes! when 
the boat reached Carmi the Chums could not be 
found, nor could any inhabitant of Carmi identity 
them by the descriptions which were given by in- 
quiring friends. 

At length they became known, in their collective 
capacity, as one of the institutions of the river. 
Captains knew them as well as they knew Natchez 
or Piankishaw Bend, and showed them to distin- 
guished passengers as regularly as they showed 
General Zach. Taylor’s plantation, or the scene of 
the Grand Gull ‘cave,” where a square mile of 
Louisiana dropped into the river one night. Cap- 
tains rather cultivated them, in fact, although it 
was a difficult bit of business, for roustabouts who 
wouldn’t say “‘ thank you” for a glass of French 
brandy, or a genuine, old-fashioned “ plantation 
cigar,’ seemed destitute of ordinary handles 
of which a steamboat captain could take hold. 
Lady passengers took considerable notice of them, 
and were more successful than any one else at 
drawing them into conversation. ‘The linguistic 
accomplishments of the Chums were not numerous, 
but it did one good to see Black lose his scared, 
furtive look when a lady addressed him, and to see 
the affectionate deference with which he appealed 
to Red, until that worthy was drawn into the con- 
versation. When Black succeeded in this latter- 
named operation, he would by insensible stages 
draw himself away, and give himself up to en- 
thusiastic admiration of his partner, or, apparently, 
of bis conversational] ability. 

The Spritig of 1869 es 5 the Chums in the crew 
of the Bennett, ‘the peerless floating palace of the 
Mississippi,” as she was called by those news- 
papers whose reporters had the freedom of the 
Bennelt's bar ; and the same season saw the Bennett 
staggering down the Mississippi with so heavy a 
load of sacked corn, that the ganwales amidships 
were fairly under water. ‘the river was very low, 
so. the Bennelt kept se in the channel, but 

dy ditch which drains 
is a8 as disappointed lovers 








declare woman to be, and it has no more respect 
for great steamer-loads of corn than Goliath had 
for David. A little Ohio river-boat, bound up- 
wards, had reported the sudden disappearance o! a 
woodyard a little way above Milliken’s Bend, 
where the channel hugged the shore, and with the 
woodyard there had disappeared an énormous 
sycamore-tree, which had for years served as a ty- 
ing-post for steamers. As live sycamores are about 
as disinclined to float as bars of lead are, the 
captain and pilot of the Bennett were somewhat 
concerned—for the sake of the corn—to know 
the exact focation of the tree. Half a mile from 
the spot it became evident, even to the passengers 
clustered forward on the cabin-deck, that the syca- 
more had remained quite near its old home, fora 
long, rough ripple was seen directly across the line 


| of the channel. Then arose the question as to how 


much water was on top of the tree, and whether 
any bar had had time to accumulate. ‘The steamer 
was stopped, the engines were reversed and 
worked by hand to keep the Bennett from drifting 
down-stream, a boat was lowered and manned, the 
Chums forming part of her crew, and the second 
officer went down to take soundings, while the pas- 
sengers, to whom even so small a cause for excite- 
ment was a godsend, crowded the rail and stared. 
The boat shot rapidly down the stream, headed 


| for the shore-end of the ripple. She seemed almost 


into the boiling mud in front of her when the passen- 
gers on the steamer heard the mate in the boat 
shout: 

** Back, all!’? 

The motion of the oars changed in an instant, but 
a little too late, for, a heavy root of the fallen giant, 
just covered by the water, caught the little craft, 
and caused it to careen so violently that one man 
was thrown into the water. As she righted, an- 
other man went in. 

“‘Confound it!’’ growled the captain, who was 
leaning out of the pilot-house window. ‘I hope 
they can swim. Still, taint as bad as it would be 
if we had any more cargo to take aboard.” 

‘It’s the Chums,” remarked the pilot, who had 
brought a glass to bear upon the boat. 

“Thunder !’’ exclaimed the captain, striking a 
bell. ‘‘ Below there! Lower away another boat— 
lively!’ Then, turning to the passengers, he ex- 
plained: ‘‘ Nobody on the river ’d forgive me if I 
lost the Chums. ’Twould be as bad as Barnum 
losing his giraffe.” 

The occupants of the first boat were evidently of 
the captain’s own mind, for they were eagerly 
peering over her side, and into the water. 

Suddenly the pilot dropped his glass, extempo- 
rized a trumpet with both hands, and shouted : 

‘ Forrard—forrard! One.of ’em’s up!’’ Then he 
put his mouth to the speaking-tube, and screamed 
to the engineer: “Let her drop down a little, 
Billy !” 

The sounding party headed towards a black 
speck, apparently a hundred yards below them, 
and the great steamer slowly drifted down-stream. 
The speck moved towards shore, and the boat, 
rapidly shortening distance, seemed to scrape the 
bank with her port oars. 

“Safe enough now, I guess!’’ exclaimed Judge 
Turner, of one of the Southern Illinois circuits. 
The Judge had been interrupted in telling a story 
when the accident occurred, and was in a hurry to 
resume. 

‘*As I was saying,”’ said he, “ he hardly looked like 
a professional horse-thief. He was little and quiet, 
and had always worked away steadily at his trade. 
I believed him when he said ’twas his first offense, 
and that he did it to raise money to bury his child; 
and I was going to give him an easy sentence, and 
ask the Governor to pardon him. Thelaws have to 
be executed, you know, but there's no law against 


| mercy being practiced afterwards: Well, the sheriff 


was bringing him from jail to hear the verdict and 
the sentence, when a short man, with red hair, 
knocked the sheriff down, and off galloped that 
precious couple for the Wabash. I saw the en- 
tire —— 

‘*The deuce !” interrupted the pilot, again drop- 
ping his glass. 

The Judge glared angrily; the passengers saw, 
across the shortened distance, one of the Chums 
holding by a root to the bank, and trying to sup- 
port the other, whose shirt hung in rags, and who 
seemed exhausted. 

“Which one’s hurt ?’’ asked the captain. ‘ Give 
me the glass.” : 

But the pilot had left the house and taken the 
glass with him. : 

The Judge continued : 

‘*T saw the whole transaction through the win- 
dow. I was so close that I saw the sheriff's as- 
sailant’s very eyes. I’d know that fellow’s face if 
I saw it in Africa.”’ 

‘“‘ Why, they’re both hurt !”’ exclaimed the captain, 
“‘They’ve thrown a coat over one, and they're 
crowdin’ around the other. What the—— They’re 
comin’ back without ’em—need whisky to bring 
’em to, lsuppose. Why didn’t I send whisky down 
by the other boat? There's an awful amount of 
time being wasted here. What’s the matter, Mr. 
Bell?” shouted the captain, as the boat ap- 
proached the steamer. 

“Both dead,”’ replied the officer. 

‘Both? Now, ladies and gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed the captain, turning towards the passen- 
gers, who were crowded forward just below him, 
“] want to kuow if that isn’t a streak of the mean- 
est kind of luck? Both the chums gone! Why, I 
won't be able to hold up my head in New Orleans. 
How came it that just hone two fellows were 
knocked out!” 

“Red tumbled out, and Black jumped in after 
him,” replied the officer. ‘‘ Red must have been 
caught in an eddy and tangled in the old tree’s 
roots—clothes torn almost off—head caved in. 
Black must have burst a blood-vessel—his face 
looked like a copper pan when he reached shore, 
and he just groaned and dropped.” 

The captain was sorry, so sorry that he sent a 
waiter for brandy. But the captain was human— 
business was business—the rain was falling, and a 
big log was across the boat’s bow, so he shouted: 

‘‘Hurry up and bury ’em, then. You ought to 
have let the second boat’s crew gone on with that, 
and you have gone back to your soundings. They 
was the Chums to be sure, but now they’re only 
dead roustabouts. Below there! Pass out a couple 
of shovels !”’ 

‘Perhaps some ladies would go down with the 
boat, captain—and a preacher, too, if there’s one 
aboard,’’ remarked the mate, with an earnest but 
very mysterious expression. 

‘“‘ Why, what. in thunder does the fellow mean?” 
soliloquized the captain, audibly. ‘‘ Women— 
and a preacher—for dead roustabouts? What do 
you mean, Mr. Bell?” 

‘**Red’s a woman,”’ briefly responded the mate. 

The passengers all started—the captain brought 
his hands together with a tremendous clap, and 
exclaimed : 

“Murder will out! But who’d hawe thought I 
was to be the man to find out the secret of the 
Carmi Chums? Guess T’ll be the biggest man on 
the New Orleans levee, after all. Yes, certainly— 
of course some ladies ’I! go—and a preacher, too, 
if there’s suth a wan aboard. Hold up, thougb— 
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we'll all go. Take your soundings, quick, and | passed away.” 
we'll drop the steamer just below the point, and tie | 


up. I wonder if there 7s a preacher abroad?” 

No one responded for a moment; then the Judge 
spoke. 

“ Before I went into the law I was the regularly 
settled pastor of a Presbyterian church,” said he. 
‘‘I’m decidedly rusty now, but a little time will 
enable me to prepare myself properly. Excuse me, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

The sounding-boat pulled away, and the Judge 
retired to his stateroom. The ladies, with very 
pale faces, gathered in a group and whispered 
earnestly with each other; then ensued visits to 
each yo Me staterooms, and the final regathering 
of the ladies with two or three bundles. ‘The sound- 
ings were taken, and, as the steamer dropped down- 
stream, men were seen cutting a path down the 
rather steep clay bank. The captain put his hands 
to his mouth and shouted : 

'“*Dig only one grave—make it wide enough for 
two.” 

And all the passengers niodded assent and satis- 
faction. 

Time had been short since the news reached the 
steamer, but the Bennelt’s carpenter, who was him- 
sell a married man, had made a plain coffin by the 
time the boat tied up, and another by the time the 
grave was dug. The first one was put upon a long 
handbarrow, over which the captain had previously 
spread a tablecloth, and, followed by the ladies, 
was deposited beside the body of Red. Half an 
hour later, the men placed Black in the other coffin, 
removed both to the side of the grave, and signaled 
the boat. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the captain. 

The Judge appeared, with a very solemn face, 
his coat buttoned tighf to his throat, and the party 
started. Colonel May, of Missouri, who read 
Voltaire and didn’t believe in anything, maliciously 
took the Judge’s arm, and remarked: 

“You didn’t finish your story, Judge.” 

The Judge frowned reprovingly. 

‘But, really,’’ persisted the colonel, ‘I don’t 
want ouriosity to divert my mind from the solemn 
services about to take place. Do tell me if they 
ever caught the rascals.” 

“They never did,’’ replied the Judge. ‘The 
sheriff hunted and advertised, but he could never 
hear a word of either of them. But I’d know either 
one of them at sight. Sh—h—h—here we are at 
the grave.”’ 

The passengers, officers, and crew gathered about 
the grave. The Judge removed his hat, and, as the 
captain uncovered the faces of the dead, com- 
menced : 

‘‘*T am the resurrection and the life—’ Why, 
there’s the horse-thief new, colonel! I beg your 
pardon, ladies and gentlemen. ‘He that believeth 
iIn——’”? 

Just then the Judge’s eye fell upon the dead 
woman’s face, and he screamed: 

‘** And there’s the sheriff's assailant !”’ 


A WALK AROUND SARATOGA. 
3y WILLIAM L. STONE. 


gray: that my readers have fully re- 
“ covered from the fatigue of our last walk, I 
invite them to take another stroll in Saratoga and 
its vicinity. And first let us walk leisurely to the 


INDIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


No word-painting can fully depict the charming 
picturesquenespof the scene which here meets the 
eye. The whit® tents glistening among the green 
hemlocks; the bark lodges, displaying the gayly 
decorated bow and quiver; the beautiful bead- 
work of the squaws; the papooses swinging in their 
rustic cradles; and the little Indian boys skipping 
hither and thither to pick up the pennies (set up by 
the visitors) that they have shot down with their 
arrows—all contribute towards the filling-up of a 
picture as pleasing as it is unique. And if the time 
chosen for a visit be at evening, another feature is 
added in the camp-fires that, lighting up by the 
yellow glare of the pine-knots the swarthy visages 
standing round, give to the scene all the weirdness 
of a gypsy encampment. But let not the visitor 
form Re estimate of the aboriginals who greeted 
the pilgrims of the Mayflower with presents of 
frnits and maize from the groups around him. 
Though, occasionally, a pure Mohawk or Iroquois 
brave may be found among these at Saratoga, yet 
it is the exception, not the rule. Those that con- 
gregate at the ‘‘ Springs’ in the Summer are half 
or quarter breeds, composed of Canadian French 
or negro blood, having all the vices of the Indian 
with none of his virtues. Of not such stuff were 
made those warriors that King Philip and Pontiac 
led to battle, and Massasoit and Tammany in- 
structed in the arts of peace. Still the visitor can 
pick up many curiosities, useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

GLEN MITCHELL. 

The entire length of Broadway also affords an 
exceedingly picturesque walk of some twenty 
minutes. About a mile and a half north of Con- 
gress Spring, the half-mile track within the Fair 
Grounds of the Saratoga County Agricultural So- 
ciety is open to pedestrians and carriages alike. 
At the base of a steep and deeply-wooded bluff is 
the Glen Mitchell hotel—the broad veranda of which 
affords a cool and refreshing resting-place to those 
fatigued with their walk. Returning, the route ma 
be varied by passing around a small lake—Excel- 
sior—and past the waterworks, coming back by 
Spring Avenue, and stopping in the beautiful Ex- 
celsior Park to taste the sparkling water of the 
spring which gives its name to the park. 


HOTEL QUARTER. 


The hotels must necessarily be a subject of in- 
terest to those who yearly visit Saratoga. Of these 
there are a great number, all good and respect- 
able, besides boarding-houses of all classes, from 
those who quaff their champagne to those who hire 
humble lodgings, and bring their own provisions— 
poultry and butter to pay their rent. The five hotels, 
nowever, which are the largest and most fashion- 
able, and have the same prices, are the Unitep 
States, Congress HALL, GRAND Union Hore, 
the CLARENDON, and the AMERICAN. All of these 
five houses have beautiful grounds connected with 
them in the rear, with piazzas and colonnades, and 
are fitted up with special reference to the demands 
of the more wealthy and pleasure-loving vortion of 
the visitors. 

THE UNITED STATES, 
which in the Summer of 1865 was burned to the 
ground, was begun in 1823, by Mr. John Ford. It 
was enlarged in 1825, and afterwards passed into 
the hands of its present proprietor. He has now 
(aided by a stock company) rebuilt it in a style 
commensurate with its past reputation, . There are 
ect of this hotel who have summered under its 
1ospitable roof year after year, from youth to age, 
‘stirring up thousands of happy memories of the 
old plave, which were rudely shattercd when it 





Many staid matrons and grave 
sires who once danced together in the vanished 


| parlors and the silent groves will recall scenes 


which perhaps influenced all their after life. The 
stately structure has again risen, phenix-like, from 
the flames, in new elegance and beauty, and many 
of the old hahitués are once more in its halls, pre- 
pared to “ fight all their battles o’er again.’ 


Concress HALL, 


The grounds of which are contiguous to those of 
Congress Spring, was built in 1811 by the same 
enterprising Gideon Putnam who tubed so many 
of the springs, and was opened to visitors in 1815. 
Since then it has been burned down, and after- 
wards rebuilt and greatly enlarged, so that it now 
accommodates upwards of 1,500 guests. A _por- 
tion of the old building—in which were the draw- 
ing-rooms—was built many years since, before the 
anthracite grate had usurped the hospitable blaze 
of maple and hickory. Accordingly, in this part 
were large old-fashioned fireplaces, in which, 
if the evenings were cool, huge logs burned on an- 
tique brass andirons. Nor are these cheeriul fires, 
even of an August evening, an unusual spectacle. 
Great and sudden changes in the temperature fre- 
quently occur, bringing, oftentimes, the endear- 
ments of lovers to an abrupt, as well as prosaic, 
termination. It is related that, a few Summers 
since, one day had been excessively hot. As the 
evening advanced, the windows and doors of the 
ConaREss were successively closed, and the guests 
were seen to return from their chambers in warmér 
apparel than they went. Several lovers, who, it 
was whispered, were soon to be linked in the 
golden fetters of matrimony, were of the number, 
and these were observed shivering in the breeze 
while attempting to stroll about at those hours 
when lovers delight to walk. But Cupid was fain to 
beat a retreat, and the fond lovers returned with a 
fair prospect of sore throats, acquired in the vain 
attempt to realize what poets have sung of shady 
groves and purling streams and gentle breezes. 
Indeed, as Horace Walpole said of an English 
Summer, the zephyr proved to be a northwest 
wind, that made Damon button up to the chin, and 
ninched Chloe’s nose till it was red and blue. 
irectly opposite ConGress HALt is the 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


built by the indomitable Gideon Putnam in 1802. 
His sign was a rudely painted representation of 
Putnam and the wolf—referring, surely, to the ad- 
venture of ‘‘ Old Put,” and not to any wolfishness on 
his part, as a more hospitable lamdlord than Gideon 
Putnam hever lived. Grand Union Hotel, until 
within a few years, remained in the Putnam family. 
It has now, however, passed into the hands of A. T. 
Stewart, who, the past year, has greatly enlarged 
it, so that now, with the exception of the United 
States, it is, perhaps, the largest hostelry in the 
world. A full account of the recent improvements 
which have been added to this model hotel accom- 
panied the view of the new wings and gardecs 
given in No. 1,030 of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NewspaPEr. In the present number (page 412) 
is given a reproduction of the animated scene 
which, on every fair day, delights thousands of 
spectators who themselves form the spectacle they 
come from all parts to behold, a reproduction so 
vivid and so faithful as to render a detailed descrip- 
tion almost superfluous. Not the Prater of Vienna, 
nor the Unter den Linden of Berlin, nor the [1 Corso 
of Rome at the height of the Carnival, nor any 
other famous European promenade—not even the 
Champs Elysées of Paris—offer a more dazzling dis- 
play of fashion, beauty, and wealth, than can be 
witnessed during the afternoon promenade on 
Broadway in front of the Grand Union Hotel at 
Saratoga. John Paul, in his sprightly letter of 
July 25th to the Zribune, says, without exaggera- 
tion: ‘Saratoga was never fuller and gayer than 
now, I fancy. Parlors, piazzas, streets, all are full. 
All the hotels complain of being overrun, and the 
Granp Union certainly is, and for some time des 
been, turning people away.” The “ garden-purty, 
on the atternoon of Angust 5th, in the beautitul 
grounds of the Granp Union Noren, must have 
been—with its simple outdoor sports, its dancing on 
the lawn, refreshments, music, the ladies “in walk- 
ing-dresses of light and gay colors,’’ the gentlemen 
“in evening dress frock coats,’’ and the joyous 
children ‘‘in any gay costume ’’—a unique enter- 
tainment, well worthy of repetition. A few steps 
south of the Granp Union the 


CLARENDON 


presents a charmingly attractive appearance, in 
the midst of an evergreen grove. The grounds, 
though not large, are rendered additionally attrac- 
tive by the possession of the Washington Spring. 
A few rods from the GRAND Unton, in a northerly 
direction, is the 

AMERICAN 


which has grown wonderfully the last two years. 
This honse is among the few in Saratoga which, 
as family hotels, are kept open throughout the 
year; while its central position in the village gives 
it an advantage, in the eyes of many, of no small 
moment. In Summer, however, the location matters 
little. At this season not a vacant room is to be 
found in the village; and, as General Root re- 
marked of the office-seekers who rushed into 
Albany when the administration was taken from 
Governor Clinton, “ their legs stick out of the 
windows.” 

While the visitor is standing in front of the 
AMERICAN, debating which of the hotels shall be his 
choice, he will probably see one of Saratoga’s great 
celebrities, 7 

Lorv WILSON, 


who, having received permission from the genial 
host of the American, is now holding forth on the 
steps of that house to its guests. This personage— 
whom for the habilués of Saratoga not to know, is to 
“argue themselves unknown ’’—is possessed of the 
idea that the Atlantic Ocean can be bridged, and 
Saratoga made the capital of the world! Armed with 
maps and charts, he has been for the last ten years 
prepared to demonstrate the feasibility of his plans 
to whoever will listen. His voice is good, the ban- 
dana which surrounds his neck usually clean, and 
the brass buttons on his velvet short-clothes highly 
yolished. His articulation is distinct, but it runs on 
ike the unwinding of a clock; and, like it, soons 
comes to an abrupt, dead stop. Another great ad- 
vantage he possesses is this: He talks exactly 
as well upon one subject as another; and, un- 
til he runs down, can discuss canals, caucuses, 
banks and.,pauperism, ‘ reconstruction,’’ aud his 
own pet projects, with the greatest ease imagin- 
able, and in the most statesmanlike manner. 


THREE GRAND BALLS 


are given weekly—one at the United States, 
one at the Congress, and one at the Grand Union. 
Formerly, when a ball took place, the dining-room 
in each hote} was necessarily allotted for the pur- 
pose, and tho domestic comfort of the guests cu- 
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croached upon. The hurry began at dinner: the 
jurniture .f the room was removed; tea was taken 
when one could get it, and all the servants in the 
house put into requisition for the occasion. Now, 
however, each hotel has a spacious ballroom, so 


ihat this inconvenience is a thing of the past. On | 


a ball-night, the ballrooms are frequently deco- 
rited with arches and festoons beautifully in- 
terwoven with flowers, and the halls are finely 
illuminated, so that we may say, with Savage : 


* Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay, 
Drowns the dim night and counterfeits the dav. 
From ‘lumined windows, glaring on the eve, — 
Around, athwart the frisking shadows fly: 

Here mirth and fancy’s wanton train advance. 
And to light measures turn the swimming dance.”’ 


While, moreover, we might wish for other sources 
of more rational enjoyment, for which exstablish- 
ments of the kind are celebrated in Europe, yet we 
will not say: 


‘““T wish-them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less,” 


for they still have their charms. They afford the 
means of judging of the manners, and forming some 
estimate of the diversified character, of our country- 
men from the various parts of our extended Union, 
and enable us to catch a glimpse of the prevailing 
follies and fashions of the day. ‘’Tis pleasant, 
through the loopholes of retreat to peep at such a 


world: (Td be continued.) 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING, HOUSE: 


N Monday, June 21st, the New York Clearing 
() House took possession of the quarters on the 
corner of Pine and. Nassau Streets. The incon- 
yeniences. of the old rooms, which were over thé 
Bank of New York, at the junction of William and 
Wall Streets, induced the association to look for 
more suitable accommodations; and when the 
building formerly owned by the late Bank of the 
Commonwealth was offered for sale, it was decided 
to purchase it for the sum of $217,000. Besides 
this amount, $75,000 has been expended in altera- 
lions and additions, which the purposes for which 
it was to be used rendered necessary. 

The exterior of the building is composed ot 
brown-stone, It is five stories in height, having a 
frontage on Nassau Street of thirty-seven feet, and 
extendiig up Pine Street eighty feet. The first 
floor is leased to the Tenth National Bank, while 
the second and third floors, which are reached by 4 
spacious stone stairway in the rear, on Pine Street; 
are used exclusively for Clearing House purposes. 
Black walnut wainscotings elaborate the interior, 
and the walls and ceilings are frescded in hand- 
some and tasteful designs. Ascending the steps, 
the first room to the right, om the second floor, is 
the Settling Room. Next to this is the Bank Offi- 
cers’ Parlor, where the meetings of the association 
are held. In front of this room are two smaller 
ones, overlooking Nassau Street—the corner room 
isa library and reading-room, and the one adjoin- 
ing is the Manager’s Room. From this last a pri- 
vate stair leads to the Clearing Room, which 
extends the entire length of the building, being 
lighted by numerous windows, opening on Nassau 
and Pine Streets, and by a handsomely decorated 
skylight overhead. The gallery at the rear is set 
apart for the proof clerks. From this balcony the 
manager gives the signal to begin the operation of 
exchange. 

Before the New York Clearing House was estab- 
lished, the business of presentation was done by 
messengers. One bank would send to another its 
daily accumulations of drafts, and it, in return, 
would deliver whatever checks it held which were 
due at the counter of the sending bank. Instead 
of settlng daily, the account was allowed to run 
for a week, when the creditor bank drew its check 
upon the debtor bank, and the latter paid the 
amount in coin. By way of adjusting accounts, a 
creditor bank would indorse a settlement-check 
over to one to which it was indebted, thus trans- 
mitting as little bullion as possible. The time of 
many messengers was wasted by this unsystematic 
practice, and an intricacy of accounts was the in- 
avitable result. Hence the dawning of the Friday 
settlement-day invariably discovered all bank offi- 

ers in a state of fear and trembling, an indisposi- 
ion which was only relieved by the knowledge, at 
the close of business, that their affairs were still 
p-osperous, and that there was now another week 
hefore them in which to eat, drink and be merry. 

At length an organization was devised, pon- 
dered, and finally adopted, whose workings amply 
equaled its projectors’ fondest hopes, and this so- 
ciety was christened The New York Clearing House 
Association. Now, instead of employing an army 
of messengers to scour all parts of the city, poe. | 
bank sends two clerks to a stated place of meeting, 
where are assembled an equal number from every 
associated bank. One of these clerks attends to 
the settling—that is to say, he receives from the de- 
livery clerks of the other banks the debits which 
have accumulated against his own. The other, who 


is intrusted with all the debits held by his bank | 


against each of its associates (which debits are 
made up into separate packets, one packet for 
every bank), makes the delivery ; in other words, 


he places the packets containing checks against | 


Bank Number One into the hands of Number One's 
receiving clerk, and so with Number Two and Num- 
ber Three, until all his packets have been distri- 
buted. 

Each bank knows the total amount of checks 
against other banks which it sends to the Clearing 
House ; it only remains for the settl.ng clerk to as- 
certain how much shall be taken away. The 
amount of checks one bank produces against all 
the others is credited to it on the bodks in the 
Clearing House; the amount all the others produce 
against itis charged to it. If the amount brought 
by any bank is in excess of the amount taken 
away, the balance resulting from such exchange, 
which is manifestly in its favor, is paid to it by the 
Clearing House. In a reversal of the case, the lat- 
ter would collect from the former. 

This Association was established and its constitu- 
tion chew Gary more than twenty years ago, and 
consisted of fifty-one banks as associate members. 
At present the number is fifty-nine. During the in- 
tervening time, fourteen have failed, or otherwise 
liquidated their business. Of the banks and bank- 
ing institutions in New York and its suburbs, pos- 
sessing no membership in the Clearing House, 
forty-seven participate in its benefits, by having 
their redemptions made throngh some one of the 
associate members. A chairman and secretary 
are elected annually, also a Standing Committee, 
coinposed of five bank officers, whose duty it is to 
guard the interest of the banks, appoint a manager, 
and engage a requisite clerical force, all of which 
latter, as well as those clerks sent from the banks, 
being, while at the Clearing House, under the man- 
ager’s control, 

Three long counters. fovr feet high, extend 
nearly ihe entire length of the room, leaving a 
space in front for a passageway. These counters 


are divided by iron railings into spaces wide 
enough to allow standing-room for the person who 
receives the packets, and in front of each desk is 
the name and number of the bank whose clerk is 
| the occupant. Each bank is assigned a certain 
desk, or division of counter, which it retains dur- 
ing its membership. 

The hour of ten a. M. is the time for making the 
exchange. Before that time every bank must have 
sent two clerks to the Clearing House. When the 
volume of business is large, a third aqcompanies 
them to receive the packets, while the actual set- 
uing clerk, whose duty that usually is, puts the 
amounts upon his balance-sheet. The exchanges, 
| or packets for delivery, are made up in each bank 
| the day previous, by clerks of the second and third 
| teller’s departments, and the total amount of each 
| is written on the outside of the packet. The set- 
| tling clerk brings with him to the Clearing House 
a sheet of paper called a Siatement, and it contains 
a list of the banks with the amounts of the packets 
which the delivery clerk is to hand to the other 
banks. Upon entry, the footing of this statement 
| is handed to one of the proof clerks, so that before 
| the work ef exchange has been completed, part of 

the proof may be ready. 

‘This proof consists of a list of total amounts sent 
| by each bank, set against the total amounts taken 
| away by them. If the work has been done cor- 
rectly, these debtor and ¢teditor columns will 
agree, and the debtor and creditor balancé col- 
umus also. 

The office business of the New York Clearing 
House is conducted by a number of clerks, under 
the able direction of William A. Camp, Esq., Man- 
ager, and Assistant Manager Ritter. In the early 
part of October ldst the annuai election took place, 
and J. D: Vermilye; Esq., President of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, was re-elected chairman, 
anl M. F. Reading, Esq., Cashier of the National 
Mechanics’ Banking Asscciation, was chosen secre- 
tary. 











THE LATE HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. 


‘*Personal kindness, joined with apparent great 
political harshness, is quite characteristic of the 
Spaniards of all classes. 

| blood. Look how the Carlists are protected every- 
where. Look at the mob itself, that is now ¢om- 
i master of every one of us. Do they do any | 
iarm to any one? Personal safety was never 

greater in Madrid than it is now. All the ruffians 

| get a gun, suppose themselves to be something, 

and are satisfied. They watch over that very 

property they might have otherwise destroyed, and | 
protect those lives they might have otherwise | 
taken. I begin to like republican arrangements. | 
Turn all the thieves and brigands into guardians of 
| peace and order, and all the difficulties of the so- 
| called large agglomerations of modern cities are 
got over, IJs it not nice? And I can asstire you 
that in a fortnight—unless something new happens 
—Serrano may drive daily on the Prado as ¢om- 
fortably as if nothing had happened. But what do 
I say—a fortnight? ‘To-morrow every danger will 
be over, especially if there is a bull-fight.”’ 

We have never read a truer paragraph. 

We believe that only two forms of government 
can ever be suited, permanently, to this country 
either a cantonal or federal republic (the words 
denote the same form of administration), or a con- | 
stitutional monarchy, limited, as in England. But | 
not, as has been the case, an absolute despotism. 


It has got into their 


CANARY BIRDS. 


YATHER more than three hundred years ago, @ 

\ ship, partly laden with little green birds cap- 
tured in the Canary'Islands, having been wrecked 
near Elba, the birds made their escape, flew to the 
island, and there settled themselves. Numbers of 
them were caught by the inhabitants, and on ac- 
count of theit sprightly vivacity and the brilliancy 
of their voices, they soon became great favorites, 
and rapidly spread over Europe. ‘The original 
color of the canary is not the bright yellow with 
which its feathers are generally tinted, but a kind 
of dappled olive green, black and yellow, either 
color predominating according to circumstances. 








I ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the genial poet 

and novelist, died at his home in Copenhagen. 
August 4th, at the age of seventy. Ol late years 
he had delighted himself by preparing works espe- 
cially for the instruction and entertainment of the 
young folks. All of his leading books have been 
translated into half a dozen languages, and while 
elder readers wonder at his remarkable facility as 
a childrens’ tale-teller, it is the great body of boys 
dnd girls in nearly every civilized country who will 
chiefly motirn his deéease. 

He was born at Odensee, Denmark, his father 
being a poor shoemaker. When nine years of age 
liis tather died, and Hans, who had just learned to 
read and write, was offered a home by a wealthy 
lady of the neighborhood. His mind first ran to 
dramatic reading and imitation, and when fourteen 
he tried to induce a manager in Copenhagen to put 
him on the stage. Failing in this, he became quite 
discouraged, and went to work in a carpenter’s 
shop. Next, through the kindness of Professor 
Siboni, of the Royal Conservatory, he was placed 
in a position to study for the lyric stage, but his 
voice giving out, he was obliged to abandon that 
field also. . 

When twenty-three, he was admitted as a free 
scholar in the Royal College of Copenhagen, and 
studied hard. While here he wrote his first book, 
which gave him much prominence. 

In 1533 he began to travel, a royal stipend hav- 
ing been secured for him by his friends. He also 
began publishing that series of works which has 
made his name so widely famous. 

As old age came on, the King of Denmark 
allowed him a handsome pension, and he retired to 
his native country. 

Last Winter lhe suffered very much, and a report 
of his straitened cireumstances reaching the 
United States, a Children’s Christmas Fund was 
raised for him, which, with elegant copies of ‘‘ Pic- 
turesque America,’’ was forwarded, sv as to reach 
him by his 70th birthday. 

It was not strange that the little folks loved Hans 
Christian Andersen for his delight'al, sympathetic 
and natural stories; but if they could have seen the 
man, looked into those big eyes, heard the narra- 
tive of the girl with the matches, or the troubles of 
“Ugly Dick,” roll from the most expressive of | 
mouths, their admiration would be turned into | 
pure worship. He was a large man; large in 
head, in eyes, in mouth, in heart. There was a | 
quizzical look dancing continually over his face, | 
that, with the unmistakable traces of kindness, 
would make one wish to be allowed to walk beside 
him hand-in-hand, or creep into his lap and get the 
closer to his compassionate voice. 











THE CANTONAL SYSTEM IN SPAIN. 


\ 7] ERE the Spaniards, asa nation, well educated, 
we believe that, looking to the present, the 
cantonal system, as Pi-y-Margall and Rodriguez- 
Solis have arranged it, being guided, we believe, | 
entirely by the Siriss system, might be the best. | 
But the people are not ripe for republicanism, 
nor, indeed, for any ‘*‘ cantonal systein.’’ We have 
seen the cruelties, the oppressions, the corruption 
and the rottenness of the monarchy in Spain; we 
| have seen more recently, in the recall of General 
| Pavia, when, just on the eve of (what would doubt- 
| less have been) one of the greatest triumphs of the 
existing Government, the full exhibition of the 
petty jealousies, the cowardice of the self-consti- 
| tuted republican government; and again it was 
our lot to view, with surprise and horror, the child- 
ish vagaries of the “ Intransigentes’’ at Seville, 
Malaga, and other cities equally pronounced. 
These individuals we met, we conversed with, 
and what was their converse? They uttered not 
the sentiments of men calmly resolved to redress 
the wrongs of their country, but the fierce invec- 
tive of fanatics against every form of religion, 
against every idea of a central government. So 
violent, at Seville, were these Cantonales, who 








| 





By careful management the bird-fanciers are able 
to produce canaries of every tint between the | 
three colors, having instituted a set of rules by 
which the quality and arrangement of the coloring 
is reduced to a regular system. Still, the original 
dappled green is always apt to make its appear- 
ance, and even when two colored birds are mated, 
a green one is pretty sure to be found in the nest. 





BRAIN OF MAN AND APES, 


| wag gree OWEN is quoted as saying, before | 

the Anthropological Society here, that as the | 
brain of man is more complex in its organization | 
than the brain of inferior animals, it is more subject | 
to injury, and more liable to experience the want | 
of perfect development; that instances of idiocy 
occur among all races of mankind, and that ex- 
treme smallness of the skull indicates want of 
intellect approaching to idiocy. Alluding to the | 
attempts that have been made to find a link of | 
connection between man and apes, he remarked 
that it was possible that an idiot with an imper- | 
fectly developed brain might wander into some 
cave, and there die, and in two or three hundred 
years his bones might be covered with mud, or be | 
inbedded in stalagmite, and, when discovered, 
such a skull might be adduced as affording the 
looked-for link connecting man with the inferior | 
animals. He expresses the opinion that the differ- 
ence in question is altogether too wide to be 
bridged over by the skull of any creature yet dis- 
covered. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Tur Terrisie Rains which have lately prevailed in 
almost every part of Great Britain, everywhere caused a | 
vast amount of damage, but in Monmouthshire their re- 
sults were most fatal and destructive. At Crm Carn, 
a village about ten miles from Newport, there was a 
reservoir called Roger’s Pond, about eight acres in 
extent, at the foot of three mountains. When this re- 
servoir burst, the flood swept away more than a dozen 
persons, of whom only two were rescued. At the 
cottage in the illustration ‘ After the Subsidence,”’ the 
waters rose to the first-floor windows, and a woman was 
rescued clinging to the window-frame. Several other 
persons were drowned in the lower part of the valley. 
The greatest amount of damage is in the neighborhood 
of Abercarne, where the vale is narrow and the waters were 
penned in. The incessant downpour had so swollen the 
Rivers Taff and Ely that the land for miles was under 
water. Flocks of sheep were washed down both rivers, 
also many horses and pigs. Canton Common, near Car- 
diff, had five feet of water over it, and lamp-posts were 
half bedded in water. At Grangetown, just outside Car- 
diff, hundreds of inhabitants have been removed by | 
boats from Cardiff’ The turnpike road between Cardiff | 
and St. Nicholas has been impassable, 





| 
A MosumeEnt to the memory of the late Théophile 
Gautier, that consummate artist, alike in verse and 
prose, was inaugurated, June 24th, in the Montmartre 
Cemetery, at Paris. It is due to the chisel of the | 
sculptor Cyprien Godebski. On a lofty marble pedestal | 
Poesy is seated, holding a lyre in the left hand, and | 
with the right leaning upon a medallion, which repre- 
sents the poet’s head. Below are appropriate in- 
scriptions. | 
WimBLEpow is a common, about half an hour's drive | 
from the metropolitan district of Putney, aud Putney is | 
about seven or eight miles from London. The common 
is several acres in extent, and it presents an interesting 
appearance when the tents are all up and the weather is 
; bright. But, at the last meeting, damp weather and 
steady rains made the camp at Wimbledon by no means 
a pleasant place to visit. The British Volunteers, in- 
deed, boasted that their resolute nerve and iron muscles 
could not be affected by drizzle and shower, which even 
delighted the Scotch competitors, who were reminded of | 
‘¢ Caledonia stern and wild,’ and fancied themselves each 





took for their motto at one time, ‘Justice and 
Equality,’’ that during the insurrection a small 
party of them, chancing to meet an aged priest, in 
full canonicals, one of them asked him, ‘‘ Why do 
you wear that dress?” His answer was, ‘‘ Because 
Tam a priest of God.’’ Before the words were out 
of his mouth, a blow on his cheek felled the gray- 
haired prior to the ground. He rose up and said, 
gathering his soiled robes around him, and offering 
his other cheek to the smiter, ‘‘ Smite this cheek, 
too. I pardon you. In this world and the next 
you have my forgiveness; and now you know why 
i wear these womanish robes.” 

The Cantonales themselves raised a cheer, and 
the priest passed on! For the truth of this anec- 
dote we vouch. 

But although violent in some cases, as a rule, the 
“« Intransigentes ’ even were a harmless, inoflensive 
set of men. Indeed, the mob of Spain is, compared 
with that of France or England, a comparatively 
harinless and even kindly rabble. As the Countess 
of Montijo said to Mr. Thieblin; 





on his native heather. The American visitors did well 
| to remember the warning that they must carry um- 
brellas as well as rifles with them. Very few ladies 
| were present at the most fashionable event, the contest 
| between the Lords and Commons; and the garden party 
| of Lady Wharnecliffe, wife of the President of the Con- 
| vocation, although announced for every evening, was 
' held but once, so vehement was the rain. We give a 
| sketch of the curious excursion-car in which some of | 
the comparatively few visitors went the round of the 
| ranges. 

SvecoR FOR THE INUNDATED.—Tbe floods In France 
have occasioned throughout the French Republic, and 
particularly in Paris, a generous outburst of charity. 
Our sketch represents the people themselves engaged in 
the noble work of providing relief for the inundated. 
Volunteer solicitors for gifts of clothing, etc., are passing 


| shepherds, the pastoral reed. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Ciry.—Max Strakosch offered Mme. Nilsson 
$100,000 for one hundred performances, but she de 
clined . Pilet and Connelly’s adaptation of ** Arownd 
the World in Fighty Days,’ will be produced at the 


| Grand Opera House, August 16th, with Joe Wheelock as 


the Americat’ Jadge Shipman, in denying the motion 
to hear cause whty the adaptors should not be enjoined 
from bringing out their vers:on, fully established the 
priority of their rigbt. Over thirty managers through. 
out the country have secured permission to present thoir 
translation of Verne’s most popular nerrative . The 
Fifth Avenue Theatre was reopened Aogust 2d, with the 
Vokes Family in «The Belles of the Kitchen,’’ and the 
comedietta “His Own Enetny.” ‘* Rose Miehel ’* 
will be produced at the Fifth Avenue early in September. 
and it is reported that Anna Dickinson will make her 
debut at this house during the season. . . . Jolin T. 
Raymond reappears as Colonel Sellers at the Union 
Square on the 16th, with new scenery and costumes 
Barry Sullivan is expected to make his appearance 
at Booth’s August 20th, in ‘‘ Hamlet.” . . . Miss Julia 
Matthews begins a seasen of English comic opera at 
Wallack’s on the 16th. . . . The Kiralfly Brothers bring 
out ‘ Around the World,” etc. at the Academy on the 
23d... . Edwin Booth is announced for an early ap. 
pearance at the Fifth Avenue. . . . Tony Pastor wil} 
assume the management of the Metropolitan, October 
4th. . . . Signor Rossi, the Italian tragedian, will take 
an engagement at the Lyceum during the Winter. . . 
Mr. William K. Bassford, of this city—one of our leading 
professors of music—has written the most splendid Mass 
fer the Catholic service that has appeared in this 
country for years. The different movements are not 
wholly original, but treated in the most magnificent 
manner. 

Provincran.—G. BE. Fox began an engagement with 
Humpty Dumpty’ at the Walnut Street, Philadel. 
phia, on the 16th. . . . Poledo, O., has a new theatre. 

. The * Two Orphans” is still rupning before pay- 
ing houses at Hooley’s, Chicago. . . . At latest advices 
the “Big Bonanza” and “The Shanghravn’’ were 
meeting with much success in Sun Francisco. hk 
“Humpty Dumpty’? has been throwing bricks in the 
Boston Museum for several weeks. . . . Charles Fechter 
is to bring out his Count of Monte Cristo in Philadelphia 
this Fall. . . . A performance was given for the Fire- 
man’s Fund in Wood’s Museum, Cincinnati, July 50th, 
when Robertson’s ‘“ Caste’ was produced... . The 
benefit to the Conway Sisters is indefinitely postponed, 

Philadelphia is to have ‘‘ Henry V.’’ in grand style 
this Winter. 

ForriGn.—Carl Rosa begins his English opera season 
at the Princess’s, London, September 11th... . Mr. 
and Mrs. George Rignold have appeared at the Queen's, 
London, in “Clancarty.””... J. 8. Clarke is to bezin 
an engagement at the Haymarket, London, August 21st. 

. Mrs. Rousby sails for the United States early in 
September, having an engagement for Booth’s for that 
month. ... Athrec-act drama by Mr. Boucicault and 
De Najac, entitled ‘ Lea,’ has been produced at the 
Gymnasé, Paris. . . . The Theatre Cluny, Paris, revived 
the old drama of the “ Pays Latin.” . Howard Pan} 
has appeared in London ina new farce, entitled ‘* Locked 
Out.” . . . Mile. Heilbron will be associated with M, 
Capoul at the Opera-Comique, Paris, in bringing out 
Masse’s ‘Paul et Virginie,’ Mme. Patti, having de 
clined to create the rdle of Virginie. . . . While en route 
to Australia, Mlle. di Murska gave a grand concert at 
Honolulu before the King and Queen, who afterwards 
gave her a banquet at the palace. 


FUN. 

Why is ‘naming the day” like a naval battle ?—_ Re. 
cause it’s a marrytime engagement, . 

How bors man differ from the brute creation ?--He 
stands upright, but he dgesn’t act so. 

QUERY FROM HE Stuptos.—When a man marries a 
lady artist, ought he to become a model husband ? 

A noy will yell like a Tartar if a drop of water gets on 
his shirt-band when his neck is being washed, and craw] 
through a sewer after a ball and think nothing of it. 


Medical Student — 
Second Medical 


INCOMBINABLE ELEMENTS. — First 
‘sWhat are you sighing for, Jack ?” 


| Student—** Ugh! I was thinking of that infernal chem 


istry cram to-morrow and what a deuced pretty girl I 
saw in Grand Street just now !’’ 


Mem. FOR MINERS. 


Hold on Strike, and, no doubt, 
Soon the Workhouse you'll win; 
You’ve provoked a Lock-out; 
You will gain a Lock-ip. 


Hakp WorK FOR FRENCH ADAPTERS. 


To get into a fix, and get out of a fix, 
Asks, each, its own art, and France should be a dab 
in it; 
See what planning of sections and shaping of sticks, 
From a Buffet’s materials to fashion a cabinet. 


MapameE X. has charming features, charming arms, 
charming hands—but she has monstrous feet. Just re- 
covering from a long illness, she said recently to one of 
her friends: ‘I am still very feeble, but [ begin to be 
able to put one foot before the other.’’ ‘+ And that is not 
saying a little,’ murmured the excellent friend. 


Sypvey Smirn had a maid who used to boil the eggs 
very well by her master’s watch; but one day he could 
not lend it-to her because it was under repair, so she 
took the time from the kitchen clock, and the eggs came 
up nearly raw. ‘Why didn’t you take the three 
minutes from the clock as you do from the watch, 
Mary??? ‘+ Well, siv,’? replied Mary, “I thought that 
would be teo much, as the hands are so much larger.” 


A story told by Horace Smith is a good instance of a 
shock given to affected elegance. A town lady had read 
much of pastoral life, and once made a visit to the 
country for the purpose of communing with a real 
shepherd. She at last discovered one, with his crook in 
his hand, his dog by his side, and the sheep disposed 
romantically around him, but he was without the in- 
dispensable musical accompaniment of all poetic 
“Ah, gentle shepherd,”’ 
softly inquired she, “tell me, where’s your pipe ?” The 
bumpkin scratched his head and murmured, brokeoly : 
‘¢] left it at home, miss, cause I han‘t got no ’baccy.”’ 


A younG mechanic recently got married to the girl of 
his choice, and the happy pair went to housekeeping. 
After the honeymoon was over, the young wife discov- 
ered that her hubby’s temper was none of the sweetest, 
and that attempts at mollifying him by sweet smiles 
and ki+ses were generally flat failures while his dander 
was up; so, like a sensible young woman, she resolved 
on another plan of action, aud soon had an opportupity 
to try it. Hubby was rather captious about his steak, 
but she made no excuse. ‘It’s tough,” said hubby, 
‘cand it’s not cooked half enough!’ The young wife 
smiled, but made no defense. Then hubby got fearfully 
mad; he lifted his plate, and dashed it on the floor, with 
the remark, ‘Curse that steak !”’ His wife raised up her 
plate, too, and dashed it on the stove, with the remark : 





—by no means in vain—through that famous Old Clo’s 
Market, the Temple, which the late Eugene Sue made 
familar to all the readers of his great novel, ‘The Mys- 
teries of Paris.” 








‘<That’s me!’? Hubby stared at the plate, at bis wife, 
then at the floor, and said, “‘ Why, Eliza, you should 
not mind me. If I am @ little hasty, I soon get over it.”’ 
’ And so he did. 
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FRONT OF THE GRAND UNION HOTEL.—From a SkercH sy Harry OGpEN.—See Pace 410. 
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SARATOGA.—THE APTERNOON PROMENADE ON BROADWAY IN” 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED N NEW SPAPER, 
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Guess a = 


LITTLE DAN, 
BY 


ANDREW EADIE. 


&s T° there a letter from my little Dan?” 
A voice so gently said, 

As a frail old woman put out her hand 
And shook her agéd head. 

Her garments, they were worn and gray, 
Yet tidy she did look, 

And a letter soon in her hand was placed, 
Which nervously she took. 


“ Many thanks,”’ she said; ‘it’s from my Dan; 
I'm glad he’s doing well; 

There was no work here, things were so bad— 
Yes, worse than I can tell; 

For night after night he was running out, 
An’ goin’ to the bad; 

But he’s only a little boy as yet, 
Only a little lad,” 


The story made one of the lady clerks 
Take an int’rest in Dan. 

She said she was sure that soon he’d make 
A perfect littie man; 

And the mother she felt so pleased to hear 
Her speak of him so kind, 

That she open’d up her inward heart, 
And told her ali her mind 


“I’m a lone widow,” the mother did say, 
“With only him to love, 

And fervently hope he will now do well— 
1 ask it from above. 

His {etters to me are like sunshine bright— 
None knows the good they do; 

And often I pray for my little boy, 
And you, kind lady, too.” 


Detroit he would spell with a little «¢d,” 
And a great “T”’ at the end; 

And the wonder was, how the Iectters reach'd 
His mother or his friend. 

Yet for over a year, most every week, 
A letter was receiv’d; 

Aud on Tuesday night, if it did not come, 
The two felt sadly griev’d. 





an wrote he was coming home for a week, 
And mother wrote to Dan 

That his lady friend would come up some night 
To see her little man. 

But all of us know that the best laid plans 
Will sometimes go astray; 

That the lightning may strike before an hour, 
Though bright and clear the day. 


On Tuesday a letter arrived— ‘In haste — 
Which mother did surprise, 

And the lady-clerk she watch’d the change 
As tears came to her eyes. 

But the letter said, ‘‘ There’s nothing to fear, 
Though Dan is very sick— 

He's got a bad cold, and the doctor says, 
He'll be in bed a week.”’ 


Next Tuesday came, but no letter was there; 
She waited to the last, 

And begged them to look the letters o’er 
For Dan’s they must have passed. 

Tho’ nothing had come, she could scarcely leave; 
Her heart was full of woe; 

-And she feelingly said, ‘‘ There's something wrong, 
But what, I do not know.” 





At last it came, but the writing was strange; 
She opened it and read—- 

With a fearful look she sank on the floor, 
And cried, “My Dan is dead!” 

Too true; the brave little fellow was gone, 
Had found a peaceful rest, 

And in one short week that mother’s hands 
Were o'er her lifeless breast. 








Redeemed by Love. 


By roe Autoor or “ Dora Thorne,” “THE Mys- 
TERY OF THE HOLLY TREE,” ‘‘ THE SHADOW 
oF A Sin,” Erc. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


T was a warm, beautiful morning, with a dull 
haze lying over the fair Summer earth; and 
Pauline Darrell, finding even the large airy 
rooms too warm, went to seek her favorite 

shade—the shelter of the great cedar-tree. As she 
sat with her book in her hand—of which she never 
turned a page—Miss Hastings watched her, won- 
dering at the dark shadow that had fallen over her 
beauty, wondering at the concentration of thought 
in her face, wondering whether this shadow of dis- 
appointment would darken all her life or if it would 
pass away, wondering if the vengeance to which 
she had vowed herself was planned yet; and to 
them, so silent and absorbed, came the pretty 
bright vision of Lady Darrell, wearing a white 
morning dress with blue ribbons in her golden hair. 
The brightness and freshness of the morning seemed 
to linger on her fair face, as she drew near them 
with a smile on her lips, and a look of half-proud 
shyness in her eyes. 

‘*[ am glad you are both here,” she said; “I 
have something to teli you.’’ The blush and the 
smile deepened. ‘‘ Perhaps you can guess what it 
is. Miss Hastings, you are smiling—Pauline, you 
do not look at me. Captain Langton has asked me 
to be his wife, and I have consented.” 

Then she paused. Miss Hastings congratulated 
her, and wished her much happiness. Pauline 
started at first, clasping her hands while her face 
grew white, and then she recovered herself and 
kept perfect siicnce. 

* Pauline,” said Lady Darrell, ‘I am very happy ; 
do not shadow my happiness. Will you wish me 
joy?” 

* | cannot,” replied the girl, in a trembling voice ; 
** you will have no joy.”’ 

Then seeing Lady Darrell’s wondering face, she 
seeined to recover herself more completely. 

‘* | will wish you,’ she said, bitterly, ‘* as much 
happiness as you deserve.” 

* That would be but little,’ returned Lady Dar- 
rell, with a faint laugh; ‘I do not hold myself to 
be a particularly deserving person.” 

Then Miss Hastings, thinking they might come to 
a better understanding alone, went away, leaving 
them together. 

Lady Darrell went up to the girl. She laid her 
hands on her arm appealingly, and raised her face 
with a pleading expression. 

‘* Pauline,”’ she said, her lips trembling with 
emotion, ‘after all, I was your uncle’s wife; for 
his sake you might show me a little kindness. 
Marriage is a tie ior life, not a bend for one day. 
Oh, Pauline, if there is any reason why I should not 
marry Aubrey Langton, tell it—for heaven’s sake, 
tell it! Your manner is always so strange te him; 
if you know anything against him, tell me now be- 
fore it is too lave—tell me!” 








There fell over them a profound silence, broken 
only by the sweet, cheery music of a bird singing 
in the cedar-tree and the faint sighing of the wind 
amongst the leaves. 

“Tell me, for heaven's sake!”? repeated Lady 
Varrell, her grasp tightening on Pauline’s arm. 

‘*] have nothing to tell,’ was the curt reply. 
‘* Pray do not hold my arm so tightly, Lady Darrell ; 
I have nothing to tell,” 

‘Do not receive me—there must be some reason 
for your strange manner. Tell it to me now, before 
it is too late.”’ 

There was almost an agony of pleading in her 
face and voice, but Pauline turned resolutely away, 
leaving her beneath the cedar alone. 

‘*T must be mistaken,’ Lady Darrell thought. 





“What can she know of him? | must be wrong to 
doubt him; surely if | doubt him 1 shall doubt 
heaven itself. It her manner—her awkward 
manner—nothing more.’ And she tried her best 
to dismiss all thoughts of Pauline from her mind. 
and give herself to her newly-found happiness. 

‘** Pauline,” said Miss Hastings, sorrowfully, when 
she rejoined the gir!, “ I cannot understand you.” 

‘*{ do not quite understand myself,’ returned 
Miss Darrell. ‘1 did not think I had any weakness 
of pity in my heart, but I find it is there.” 

“ You frighten me,” said Miss Hastings. ‘* What 
makes you so strange? Qh, Pauline, throw it off, 
this black shadow that envelops you, and forget 
this idea of vengeance which has so completely 
changed you!” 

She looked up with a smile, a hard, bitter smile. 

‘‘T shall have had my revenge,” she said, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘ when she has married him.”’ 

Nor could any entreaty. any prayers, of the kind: | 
hearted woman move ler to say more, 

Whether the mysterious and uncertain aspects of 
things preyed upon Miss Has:ings’s mind, whether 
she grieved over her pupil and allowed that grief 
to disturb her, was never revealed, but in the 
month of August she became seriously ill—not ill 
enough to be obliged to keep her room, but her 
health and her strength failed her, and day by day 
she became weaker and less able to make any ex- 
ertion. Lady Darrell sent for Doctor Helmstone, 
and he advised Miss Hastings ta. go to the seaside 
at once, and to remain there during the Autumn. 
At her earnest request, Pauline consented to ac- 
company her. 

‘*The change will do you good as well as my- 
self,”’ said the anxious lady ; and Miss Darrell saw 
that she was thinking how much better it would be 
that she should leave Darrell Court. 

‘*T will go,” she said. ‘I know what you are 
thinking of. My vengeance is nearly accomplished ; 
there is no reason now why I should remain here.” 

After many consultations, it was agreed that they 
should go to the pretty little watering-place called 
Omberleigh. Many things recommended it; the 
coast was sheltered, the scenery beautiful, the little 
town itself very quiet, the visitors were few, and of 
the higher class. It was not possible to find a 
prettier spot than Omberleigh. 

Lady Darrell was generosity itself. In her quiet, 
amiable way, she liked Miss Hastings as well as 
she was capable of liking any one. She insisted 
upon making all kinds of arrangements for the 
governess—she was to have every comfort, every 
luxury. 

“And you must do nothing,’’ she said, in her 
most caressing manner, ‘‘ but try to get well. I 
shall expect to see you looking quite young and 
blooming when you return.”’ 

Lady Darrell had already written to Omberleigh, 
and, through an agent there, had secured beautiful 
apartments. When Miss Hastings half remonstrated 
with her, she laughed. 

“IT have nothing to do,’ she said, “ but make 
every one happy; and it is my duty always to find | 
you a comfortable home.” 

Lady Darrell looked, as she was in those days, a 
most happy woman. She seemed to have grown 
younger and fairer. The height of her ambition, 
the height of her happiness, was reached at last. 
She was rich in the world’s goods, and it was in 
her power to make the man she loved rich and 
powerful too. She was, for the first time in her 
life, pleasing her own heart; and happiness made 
her more tender, more amenable, more considerate 
and thoughtful for others. 

Lady Hampton mourned over the great mistake 
her niece was making. She had whispered in con- 
fidence to all her dear friends that Elinor was really 
going to throw herself away on the captain alter 
all. It was such a pity, she said, when Lord Ayns- 
ley was so deeply in love with her. *‘‘ But then,’’ 
she concluded, with a sigh, ‘‘ itis a matter in which 
I cannot interfere.’”’ Yet, looking at Lady Darrell’s 
bright, happy face, she could not quite regret the 
captain’s existence. 

* You will not be lonely, Lady Darrell,”’ said Miss 
Hastings, the evening before her journey. 

She never forgot the light that spread over the 
fair young face—the intense happiness that shone 
in the blue eyes. 

“No,” she returned, with a sigh of unutterable 
content; ‘‘I shall never be lonely again. I have 
thoughts and memories that keep my heart warm — | 
all loneliness and sorrow is over for me.” 

On the morrow Miss Darrell and the governess | 
were to go to Omberleigh, but that same night | 
Lady Darrell went to Pauline’s room. 

‘*[ hope you will excuse me,”’ she said, when 
the girl looked up in haughty surprise. ‘I want 
to say a few words to you before you go.” 

The cool, formal terms on which they lived were 
set aside, and for the first time Lady Darrell visited 
Pauline in her room. 

‘*T want to ask you one great favor,’’ continued 
Lady Darrell. ‘‘ Will you promise me that Miss 
Hastings shall not want for anything? She is far 
from strong.” 

“IT shall consider Miss Hastings my own especial 
charge,” said Pauline. 

‘*But you must allow me to help you. I havea 
very great affection for her, and desire nothing 
better than to prove it by kind actions.”’ 

‘*Miss Hastings would be very grateful to you if 
she knew it,’ said Pauline. 

** But [ do not want her to be grateful. I do not 
want her to know anything aboutit. With all her 
gentleness, Miss Hastings has an independence 
quite her own—an independence that I respect 
greatly ; but it is quite possible, you know, Paul- 
ine, to manage an invalid—to provide good wiue 
and little delicacies.”’ 

* T will do all that myself,” observed the young 


is 





irl. 

Lady Darrell went nearer to her. ” 

* Pauline,’ she said, gently, ‘‘ you have always 
repelled every effort of mine; you would not be 
frieids with me. But now, dear—now that I am 
so much happier, that I have no cloud in my sky 
save the shadow of your averted face—be a little 
kinder to me. Say that you forgive me, if 1 have 
wronged you.” 

“You have wronged me, Lady Darrell, and you 


know it. For me to talk of forgiveness is only a 
farce ; it is too late for that. I have had my re- 
venge :”’ 


Lady Darrell looked up at her with a startled 
face. 
‘* What is that you say, Pauline?” 








“T repeat it,”’ said the girl, huskily ; ‘‘ | have had 
my revenge !” 

“What can you mean? Nothing of moment has 
happened to me. You are jesting, Pauline.”’ 

“It would be well for you if I were,” said the 
girl; “but I tell you in all truth, [ have had my 
revenge !" 

And those words sounded in Lady Darrell's ears 
long after Pauline had left Darrell Court. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HE tide was coming in, the sun setting over thé 
i sea; the crimson and golden light seemed to 
be reflected in each drop of water until the waves 
were one mass of heaving roseate gold; a sweet 
western wind laden with rich aromatic odors from 
the pine-woods seemed to kiss the waves as they 
touched the shore and broke into sheets of beautiful 
white foam. It was such a sunset and such a sea— 
such a calm and holy stillness. The golden waters 
stretched out as far and wide as the eye could 
reach. The yellow sands were clear and smooth: 
the cliff’ that bounded the coast were steep and 
covered with luxuriant green foliage. Pauline 
Darrell had gone to the beach, leaving Miss Hast- 
ings, who already felt much better, to the enjoy- 
ment of an hour’s solitude. 

There was a small niche in one of the rocks, and 
the young girl sat down in it, with the broad, beau- 
ful expanse of water spread out before her, and the 
shining waves breaking at her feet. She had 
brought. a book with her, but she réad little; the 
story did not please her. ‘The hero of it Was too 
perfect. With her eyes fixed on the golden heav- 
ing expanse of water, she was thinking of the 
difference between men in books and men in real 
life. In books they were all either brave or vicious 
—either very noble or veiy base. 

She passed in review all the men she had ever 
known, beginning wiih her kind-hearted, genial 
father, the clever humorist artist, who could define 
a man’s character in an epigram so skillftilly. He 
was no hero of romance; he liked his cigar, his 
‘glass,’ and his jest. She thought of all his 
rugged picturesque artist- comrades, blunt of 
speech, honest of heart, open-handed, generous, 
self-sacriticing men, who never envied a comrade’s 
prosperity, nor did even their greatest enemy an 
evil turn; yet they were not heroes of romance. 
She thought of Sir Oswald—the stately gentleman 
of the old school, who had held his race and name 
so dear, yet had made so fatal an error in his mar- 
riage and will. She thought of the captain, hand- 
some and polished in manner: and her face grew 
pale as she remembered him. She thought of Lord 
Aynsley, for whom she had a friendly liking, not 
unmixed with wonder that he,could so deeply love 
the fair, softvoiced, inane Lady Darrell. 

Then she began to reflect how strange it was that 
she had lived until now, yet had never seen a man 
whom she could love. Her beautiful lips curled in 
scorn as she thought of it. 

‘“‘Tfever I love any one at all,”’ she said to her- 
self, ‘* it must be some one whom I feel to be my 
master. I could not love a man who was weak in 
body, soul, heart, or mind. I must feel that he is 
my master; that my soul yields to his; that I can 


| look up to him as for the real guiding-star of my 


life, as the guide of my actions. If ever I meet 


| such a man, and vow to love kim, what will my love 


do forme? J do not think I could fall in love with 
a book-hero either; they are too coldly perfect. 
should like a hero with some human faults, with 
a touch of pride capable of being roused into 
passion.”’ 

Suddenly, as the thought shaped itself in her 
mind, she saw a tall figure crossing the sands—the 
figure of a man, walking quickly. 

He stopped at some little distance from the cliff, 
and then threw himself on the sand. His eyes were 
fixed on the restless, beautiful sea; and she, at- 
tracted by his striking masculine beauty, the sta- 
tuesque attitude, the grand, free grace of the 8trong 
linbs, the royal carriage of the kingly head, 
watched him. In the Louvre she had seen some 
marvelous statues, and he reminded her of them. 
There was one of Antinous, with a grand, noble 
face, a royal head covered with clusters of hair, 
and the stranger reminded her of it. 

She looked at him in wonder. She had seen pic- 
turesque-looking men—dandies, fops, petits naitres 
—but this was the first time she had ever seen a 
noble and magnificent-looking man. 

‘* If his soul is like his face,” she thought to her- 
self, ‘‘ he is a hero.” 

She watched him quite unconsciously, admiration 
gradually entering her heart. 

‘*T should like to hear him speak,” she thought. 
“T know just what kind of voice ought to go with 
that face.” : 

It was a dreamy spot, a dreamy hour, and he 
was all unconscious of her presence. The face she 
was watching was like some grand, hamnonious 
poem to lier; and as she so watched there came to 
her the memory of the story of Lancelot and 
Elaine. The restless golden waters, the yellow 
sands, the cliffs, all faded from her view, and she, 
with her vivid imagination, saw before her the 
castle court where Elaine first saw him, lifted her 
eyes and read his lineaments, and then loved him 
with a love that was her doom. The face on which 
she gazed was marked by no great and guilty love 
—it was not the face of Lancelot before his fall, 
when he shone noblest, purest, and grandest of all 
King Arthur's knights. 

‘It was for his face Elaine loved him,”’ thought 
the girl; ‘grand and noble as is the face on 
which the sun shines now.”’ 

Then she went through the whole of that marvel- 
ous story; the thought of the purity, the delicate 
grace, the fair loveliness of Elaine, as contrasted 
with the passionate love which, flung back upon 
itself, led her to prefer death to life—of that 
strange, keen, passionate love that so suddenly 
changed the whole world for the maid of Astolat. 

‘*And | would rather be like her,’’ said the girl 
to herself; ‘‘I would rather die loving the highest 
and the best, than live loving one less worthy.” 

It had seized her imagination, this beautiful story 
of a deathless love. 

‘IT too could have done as Elaine did,’ she 
thought; “for love cannot come to me wearing 
the guise it wears to others. I could read the true 
nobility of a man’s soul in his face: I could love 
him, asking no love in return. I could die so loving 
him, and believing him greatest and best.” 

Then, as she mused, the sunlight deepened on 
the sea, the rose became purple, the waters one 
beaming mass of bright color, and he who had so 
unconsciously roused her sleeping soul to life rose 
and walked away over the sands. She watched 
him as he passed out of sight. 

‘*T may never see him again,” she thought; 
‘* but I shall remember his face until I die.”’ 

A great calm seemed to fall over her; the very 
depths of her heart had been stirred. She had 
been wondering so short a time before if she should 
ever meet any one at all approaching the ideal 
standard of excellence she had set up in her mind, 
It seemed like an answer to her thoughts when he 
crossed the sands, 

“1 may never see him again,’’ she said; ‘‘ but 


_— 





I shall always remember that I have seen one that 
I could have loved.” 

She sat there until the sun had set over the 
waters and the moon had risen; and all the time 
she saw be‘ore her but one image —the f ce that 
had charmed her has nothing in life had ever done 
before. Then, startled to find that it had grown so 
late, she rose and crossed the sands. Once she 
turned to look at the sea, and a curious thought 
came to her that there, by the side ef the restless, 
shining waters, she had met her fate. Then she 
tried to laugh at the notion. be 

‘‘To waste one’s whole heart in loving a face, 
she thought, ‘‘ would be absurd. Yet the sweetest 
of all hercines—Elaine —did so.” ; 

A great calm, one that lulled her brooding dis- 
content, that stilled her angry despair, that seemed 
to raise her above the earth, that refined and heau- 
tified every thought, was upon her. She reached 
home, and Miss Hastings, looking at the beautiful 
face on which she had never seen so sweet an eX- 
pression, so tender a light, before, wondered what 
was ever come over her. So, too, like Elaine 


“All night his face before her lived, 


and the face was 


‘* Dark, splendid, spar.iing in the silenee, full 
Of noble things.” 


All unconsciously, all unknowingly, the love had 
come to her that was to be her redemption. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ISS HASTINGS laid down the newspaper with 
i a quick glow of pleased surprise. 

“Tam glad that I came to Omberleigh,’’ she 
said. ‘Imagine, Panline, who is here. You have 
heard mé speak of the St. Lawrences. I educated 
Laura St. Lawrence, and she married well and wert 
to India. Her husband holds a very high appoint 
ment there. Lady St.Lawrence is here with her 
son, Sir Vane. Iam so pleased.” 

‘“ And Iam pleased for you,”’ responded Pauline, 
with the new gentleness that sat so well upon her: 

““T must go and see them,” continued Miss Hast- 
ings. ‘‘They are staying at Sea View. We can 
soon find out where Sea View is.”’ 

“St. Lawrence,” said Pauline, musingly ; ‘ 1 
like the name; it has a pleasant sound.” 

‘They are noble people who bear it,’’ observed 
Miss Hastings. ‘‘ Lady St. Lawrence was always 
my ideal of a thoroughbred English gentlewoman, 
I never heard how it was, but the greatér i. d 
their fortune was lost when Sir Arthur died. Hé 
left but this one son, Vane; and, although ke has 
the title, he has but little to support it with. I 
know their family estates were all sold. Lady St. 
Lawrence has a small fortune of her own, but it is 
not much.”’ 

Again Pauline repeated the name to herself— 
‘Vane St. Lawrence ’’—thinking that there Was 4 
sound as of half-forgotten music in it. That was 
a name that would have suited the face she had 
watched on the sands. 

“ Vane St. Lawrence.’’ Unconsciously to herself 
she had said the words aloud. Miss Hastings looked 
up quickly. 

‘Did you speak, my dear?” she asked; and 
Pauline wondered to find her face suddenly grow 
warm with a burning blush. 

‘‘| think,” said Miss Hastings, presently, ‘‘ that 
I should like to visit them at once. Lady St. Law- 
rence may not be staying long, and I should never 
forgive myself if I were to miss her. Will you come 
with me, Pauline ?"’ 

“Yes, willingly.” She was ready to go any- 
where, to do anything, with that great wonderful 
love, that great, grand calm filling her heart and 
soul. 

For the first time the sight of her own magniticent 
loveliness pleased her. 

“IT may see him again,’ she thought to herself 
with almest childlike simplicity, ** and IT should like 
him to think of me.” 

She took more pains than she had ever taken be- 
fore; and the picturesque taste that was part of 
her character greatly assisted her. Her dress was 
purple silk, plain, rich and grace'ul; her hat, with 
its drooping purple plume, looked like a crown on 
the beautiful head. She could no more help look- 
ing royal and queenly than she could help the color 
of her eyes and hair. Miss Hastings looked up with 
asmile of surprise, the proud /ace was so wonder- 
fully beautiful—the light that never yet shone on 
land or sea was shining on it. 

““Why, Pauline,’’ she said, laughing, ‘‘ Lady St. 
Lawrence will think I am taking the Queen of 
Sheba in disguise ! What strange change is. coming 
over you, child?” 

What, indeed? Was it the shadow of the love 
that was to redeem her? Was it the light that 
came from the half-awakening soul? Wiser women 
than good, kindly, simple-hearted Miss Hastings 
might have been puzzled. 

They were n»t long in finding Sea View—a pretty 
villa a little way out cf the town, standing at the 
foot of a cliff, surrounded by trees and flowers—one 
of the prettiest spots in Omberleigh. They were 
shown into the drawing-room, the windows of 
which commanded a magnificent view of the sea. 

Before they had been there many minutes there 
entered a fair, gentle, gracious lady, whose eyes 
filled with tears as she greeted Miss Hastings 
warmly. 

“You are like a spirit from the past,’’ she said. 
“‘T can see Laura a little child again as 1 look at 
you. Nothing could have pleased me so much as 
seeing you.”’ 

Then she looked admiringly at the beautiful girl 
by her side. Miss Hastings introduced her. 

‘* Miss Darrell,’”’ she said, ‘‘ it seems strange that 
I should meet you. My husband in his youth knew 
Sir Oswald well.” 

Lady St. Lawrence was just what Miss Hastings 
had described her—a thoroughly high-bred English 
lady. In figure, she was tall and upright; her 
quiet face had been beautiful in its youth, and was 
even now comely and fair; the luxuriant brown 
hair was streaked here and there with silver. She 
wore a dress of rich brocade, with some becoming 
arrangement of flowers and lace on her head; she 
was charming in her lady-like simp'icity and gen- 
tleness. Pauline, knowing that the two ladies 
would have much to talk about, asked permission 
to amuse herself with some books she saw upon 
the table. 

‘They belong to my son,’’ said Lady St. Law- 
rence, with a smile. 

There were Tennyson, Keats and Byron; and 
written inside of each, in a bold, clear hand, was 
the name, ‘‘ Vane St. Lawrence.’’ Pauline lost her- 
self again in the sweet story of Elaine,from which she 
was aroused at intervals by the repetition of the 
words, ‘‘ My son Vane.” 

She could not help hearing some part of Lady 
St. Lawrence’s confidential communication, and it 
was to the effect how deeply she deplored the 
blindness of her son, who might marry his cousin, 
Lillith Davenant, one of the wealthiest heiresses in 
England. Miss Hastings was all kindly sympathy. 

“Tt would be such an excellent thing for him “ 
continued Lady St. Lawrence; ‘and Lilhith 1. 4 
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very nice girl. But it is useless counseling him; 
Vane is like is father. Sir Arthur, you know, 
always would have his own way.” 

Pauline began to feel an interest in this Vane St: 


| character,” said Miss Hastings. 


Lawrence, who refused to marry the wealthy heir- | 


ess because he did not love her. 
‘Ile must be somewhat like me,’ 
self, with a smile. 


' 


she said to her- 


| with the utmost contempt and scorn. 


Then the conversation changed, and Lady St. | 


Lawrence began to speak of her daughter and her 
children. Pauline returned to Elaine, and soon 
forgot everything else. 

She was aroused by a slight stir. 
Lady St. Lawrence say: 

‘*My dear Vane, how you startled me!” 

Looking up, she saw before her the same face 
that had engrossed her thoughts and fancy. She 
was nearer to it now, and could see more plainly 
the exquisite refinement of the beautiful mouth, the 
clear, ardent expression of the bold, frank eyes, the 
gracious lines of the clustering hair. Her heart 
seemed almost to stand still—it was as though she 
had suddenly been brought face to face with a 
phantom. 

He was bending over Lady St. Lawrence, talking 
eagerly to her—he was greeting Miss Hastings with 
much warmth and cordiality. Pauline had time to 
recover herself before Lady St. Lawrence remem- 
bered her. She had time to still the wild beating 
of her heart—to steady her trembling lips—but the 
flush was still on her beautiful face, and the light in 
her eyes when he came up to her. 

Lady St. Lawrence spoke, but the words sounded 
to Pauline as though they came from afar off; yet 
they were very simple. 

‘Miss Darrell,” she said, “ let me introduce my 
aon to you.”’ 

Then she went back to Miss Hastings, eager to 
renew the conversation interrupted by the entrance 
of her son. 

What did Sir Vane see in those dark eyes that 
held him captive? What was looking at him 
throu_h that most beautiful face? What was it that 


She heard 
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member anything more than that he is a great rouwé, 
and a man whose word is never to be believed.’’ 
‘Then my pupil was right in her estimate of his 
‘*She seemed to 
She has always treated him 
] have often 


guess it by instinct. 


spoken to her about it.”’ 

‘* You may rely upon it, Miss Hastings, that the 
instinct of a good woman, in the opinion she forms 
of men, is never wrong,’ observed Sir Vane, 
gravely; and then he turned to Lady St. Lawrence 
with the sweet smile his face always wore for her. 

‘* Mother,”’ 
such heroism as that, you must not be angry about 
Lillith Davenant again.”’ 

‘That is a very different matter,’’ opposed Lady 


| St. Lawrence ; but it seemed to her son very much 


the same kind of thing. 

Before he had known Pauline long he was not 
ashamed to own to himself that he loved her far 
better than all the world beside—that life for him, 
unless she would share it, was all blank and hope- 
less. She was to him as part of his own soul, the 
centre of his existence ; he knew she was beautiful 
beyond most women, he believed her nobler and 
truer than most women had ever been. His faith 
in her was implicit; he loved her as only noble men 
are capable of loving. 

As time passed on his influence over het became 
unbounded. Quite unconsciously to herself she 
worshiped him; unconsciously to herself her 


| thoughts, her ideas, all took their coloring from his. 


seemed to draw his heart and soul from him, never | 


to become his own again? To any other stranger 
he would have spoken indifferent words of greet- 
ing and welcome ; to this dark-eyed girl he could 
say nothing. When souls have spoken, lips have 
not much to say. 

They were both silent for some few minutes ; and 
then Sir Vane tried to recover himself. 
happened to hii ? 


What strange magical influence 
was upon him? 


What had | 


Ten minutes since he had entered | 


that room heart-whole, fancy free, with laughter | 


on his lips, and no thought of coming fate. Ten 
minutes had worked wonders of change: he was 
standing now in a kind of trance looking into the 
grand depths of those dark eyes wherein he had 
lest himself. They said but few words; the calm 
and silence that fell over them during that first in- 
terval was not to be broken; it was more eloquent 
than words. He sat down by her side; she still 
held the book open in her hands. He glanced at it. 

** Elaine !"’ he said; ‘‘ do you like that story?” 

She told him ‘ Yes,”’ and taking the book from 
her hands, he read the noble words wherein Sir 
Lancelot tells the Lily Maid how he will dower her 
wlien she weds some worthy knight, but that he 
can do more for her, 

Was it a dream that she should sit there listening 


to those words from his lips—she who had fancied | 
him Sir Lancelot without stain, and herself Elaine ? | 


There was a sense of unreality about it; she would 


not have been surprised at any moment to awake | 


and find herself in the pretty drawing-room at 
Marine Terrace —all this beautiful fairy tale a 
dream—only a dream. The musical voice ceased 
at last; and it was to her as if some charm had 
been broken. 

‘* Do you like poetry, Miss Darrell ?”’ inquired Sir 
Vane. : 

‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘ it seems to me part of my- 
self. I cannot explain clearly what I mean, but 
when | hear such grand thoughts read, or when I 
read them for myself, it is to me as though they 
were my own.” : 

“1 understand,’ he responded. ‘ Indeed, I 
believe that I should understand anything you said. 
| could almost fancy that I had lived before, and 
had known you in another life.” 

Then Lady St. Lawrence said something about 
Sea View, and they left fairy-land for a more com- 
monplace sphere of existence. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


¢¢ JF anything can redeem her, it will be love.” 

So Miss Hastings had said of Pauline long 
months ago, when she had first seen that grand 
nature warped and soured by disappointment, 
shadowed by the fierce desire of revenge. Now she 
was to see the fulfillment of her words. 

With a nature like Pauline’s, love was no ordinary 
passion ; all the romance, the fervor, the poetry of 
her heart and soul were aroused. Her love took 
her out of herself, transformed and transfigured her, 
softened and beautified her. She was not one of 
those who could love moderately, and, if one at- 
tachment was not satisfactory, take refuge in an- 
other. For such as her there was but one love, 
and it would make or mar her life. 

Had Sir Vane St. Lawrence been merely a hand- 
some man, she would never have cared for him; 
but his soul and mind had mastered her. He wasa 
noble gentleman, princely in his tastes and culture, 
generous, pure, gifted with an intellect magnificent 
in itself, and cultivated to the highest degree of per- 
fection. The innate nobility of his character at once 
influenced her. She acknowledged its superiority ; 
she bowed her heart and soul before it, proud of the 
very chains that bound her. 

How small and insignificant everything else now 
appeared! Even the loss of Darrell Court seemed 
trifling to her. Life had suddenly assumed another 
aspect. She was in an unknown land; she was 
happy beyond everything that she had ever con- 
ceived or imagined it possible to be. It was a quiet, 
subdued happiness, one that was dissolving her 
pride rapidly as the sunshine dissolves snow—happi- 
ness that was rounding off the angles of her charac- 
ter, that was taking away scorn and defiance, and 
bringing sweet and gracious humility, womanly 
grace and tenderness in their stead. 

While Sir Vane was studying her as the most 
dificult problem he had ever met with, he heard 
trom Miss Hastings the story of her life. He could 
understand how the innate strength and truth of the 
girl's character had rebelled against polite in- 
sincerities and conventional untruths; he could 
understand that a soul so gifted, pure, and eager 
could find no resting-place and no delight; he could 
understand, too, how the stately old baronet, the 
gentleman of the old school, had been frightened at 
his niece’s originality, and scared by hir uncom- 
promising love of truth. 

Miss Hastings, whose favorite theme in Pauline’s 
absence was praise of her, had told both mother 
and son the story of Sir Oswald’s project, and its 
failure—how Pauline would have been mistress of 
Darrell Court and all her uncle’s immense wealth if 
she would but have compromised matters and have 
married Aubrey Langton, ° : 

“ Langton?’ questioned Sir Vane. ‘(I know him 
that is, 1 have beard of him; but I cannot re. 


She who had delighted in cynicism, whose beauti- 
ful lips had uttered such hard and cruel words, now 
took from him a broader, clearer, kinder view of 
mankind and human nature. If at times the old 
habit was too strong for her, and some biting sar- 
casm would fall from her, some cold cynical sneer, 
he would reprove her quite fearlessly. 

‘You are wrong, Miss Darrell— quite wrong,”’ he 
would say. ‘‘ The noblest men have not been those 
who have sneered at their fellow-men, but those 
who have done their best to aid them. There is 
little nobility in a deriding spirit.” 

And then her face would flush, her lips quiver, 
her eyes take the grieved expression ofa child who 
has been hurt. 

“Can I help it,” she would say, ‘‘ when I hear 
what is false?” 

“Your ridicule will not remedy it,” he would 
reply. ‘‘You must take a broader, more kindly 
view of matters. You think Mrs. Leigh deceitful, 
Mrs. Vernon worldly; but, my dear Miss Darrell, 
do you remember this: that in every woman and 
man there is something good, something to be 
admired, some grand or noble quality? It may be 
half hidden by faults, but it is there, and for the 
good we must tolerate the bad. No one is all bad. 
Men and women are, after all, created by God; 
and there is some trace of the divine image left in 
every one. 

This was a new and startling theory to the girl 
who had looked down with contempt not unmixed 
with scorn on her fellow-creatures—judging them 
by a standard to which few ever attain. 

‘** And you really believe there is something good 
in every one ?”’ she asked. 

“Something not merely good, but noble. My 
secret conviction is that in every soul there is the 
germ of something noble, even though cireum- 
stances may never ¢all it forth. As you grow older 
and see more of the world you will know that I am 


| right.” 





‘**1 believe you!”’ she cried, eagerly. 
believe every word you say !”’ 

Her face flushed at the warmth of her words. 

“You do me justice,’ he said; ‘I have faults by 
the million, but want of sincerity is not amongst 


‘“T always 


| them.”’ 


So, little by little love redeemed Pauline, took 
away her faults, and placed virtues in their stead. 
It was almost marvelous to note how all sweet 
womanly graces came to her—how the proud face 
cleared and grew tender—how pride died from her 
dark eyes, and a glorious petal co came in their 
stead—how she became patient and gentle, con- 
siderate and thoughtful, always anxious to avoid 
giving pain to others. It would have been difficult 
jor any one to recognize the brilliant, willful Pauline 
Warreil in the loving, quiet, thoughtful girl whom 
love had transformed into something unlike herself. 

There came a new world to her, a new life. 
Instead of problems difficult to solve, lite became 
full of sweet and gracious harmonies, full of the 
very light and warmth of heaven, full of unutter- 
able beauty and happiness; her soul reveled in it 
—her heart was filled with it. 

All the poetry, the romance, had come true— 
nay, more than true. Her girlish dreams had not 
shown her such happiness as that which dawned 
upon her now. She had done what she had always 
said she should do—recognized her superior, and 
yielded full reverence to him. If anything had hap- 

yened to disenchant her—if it had been possible for 
ier to find herself mistaken in him—-the sun of the 
girl’s life would have set for ever—would have gone 
down in utter darkness, leaving her without hope. 

This beautiful love-idyll did not remain a secret 
long; perhaps those most interested were the last 
to see it. Miss Hastings, however, had watched its 
progress, thankful that her prophecy about her 
favorite was to come true. Later on Lady St. 
Lawrence saw it, and, though she could not help 
mourning over Lillith Davenant’s fortune, she owned 
that Pauline Darrell was the most beautiful, the 
most noble, the most accomplished girl she had 
ever met. She had a moderate fortune, too; not 
much, it was true; yet it was better than nothing. 
“ And, if dear Vane has made up his mind,” said 
the lady, meekly, ‘it wili, of course, be quite use- 
less for me to interfere.”’ 

Sir Vane and Pauline were always together; 
but hitherto no word of love had been spoken 
between them. Sir Vane always went to Marine 
Terrace the first thing in the morning ; he liked to 
see the beautiful face that had all the bloom and 
freshness of a flower. He always contrived to make 
such arrangements as would insure that Pauline 
and he spent the morning togetlier. The afternoon 
was a privileged time ; it was devoted by the elder 
ladies, who were both invalids, to rest. During that 
interval Sir Vane read to Pauline, or they sat under 
the shadow of the great cliffs, talking until the two 
souls were so firmly knit that they could never be 
severed again. In the evening they walked on the 
sands, and the waves sang to them of love that was 
immortal, of hope that would never die—sang of the 
sweet story that would never grow old. 


(To be continued.) 








A MILD TALE OF THE GRASSHOPPER. 


HE story I will tell, says the Pleasant Hill (Mo.) 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercicl, 

as it was told me, without a guarantee of truth. 
Early last Spring an old woman dug up a pailful of 
dirt in which to plant flower-seed. She put the pan 
under the stove, not once thinking of grasshopper 
eggs, and went out to see aneighbor. Upon her 
return, after an hour’s absence, she found thonsands 
of millions of grasshoppers, generated from the 
eggs by ihe beat, literally eating her out of house 


he said, gently, ‘‘ after hearing of | 








and home. They first attacked the green shades on 
the windows, and then a green dust-pan. A green 
lrish servant-girl, asleep in one of the rooms, was 
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Fatuer Tom Burke is picking up handsomely. 


the next victim, and not a vestige of her was left. | 


The stove and stove-pipe were next eaten, and then | 


the house was torn down so that they could get at 
the chimney. Boards, joists, beams, clothing, nails, 
hinges, door-knobs, plates, tinware — everything, 
in tact, the house contained, was eaten up, and the 
last the good woman saw of the place, two or three 
of the largest ’hoppers were sitting up on end 
playing mumble-peg with a carving-knife for which 
should have the cellar. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

IN AWARDING its annual prizes, the French Geograph- 
ical Society bestowed the La Roquette gold medal to the 
family of the late Captain Hall, in consideration of 
Aretic labors. 

CapTAIN Movucnez was elected to fill the chair of the 


late M. Mathieu in the Astronomical section of the | 


Academy of Sciences, Paris, after a very severe contest. 
It 1s said that every member voted. 


PETERMANN’S JOURNAL for August contains a valuable 
paper by Dr. G. Nachtigal, giving a historical and de- 


scriptive account of the new Egyptian province, Dar | 


Fur, and a brief sketch of the traveler’s journey from 
Kuka to Khartoun. A map of the region referred to 
accompanies the paper, showing not only Nachtigal’s 
route, but those of Von Heuglin and Schweinturth. 


Tue LINN.®AN Society OF Lonpon has determined to | 


utilize its council-room, in Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
by making it a rendezvous for naturalists, where recent 
publications and current scientific literature may be con- 
sulted. Strangers will be admitted by letters of intro- 
duction from Fellows of the Society. The custodian of 
the valuable library is always in attendance, and the 
enterprise promises well. 


Ir is said that the prohibition of the importation of | 


American potatoes by foreign governments is perfectly 
useless, as the bug never attacks the tuber itself, and, 
therefore, cannot be transported. The eggs are laid on the 
leaves or stalks of the plant in early Summer, the larve 
feed on the leaves exclusively, and the pupa is formed 
in the ground. 
accomplished by forbidding the importation of the tuber 
itself. 

People make great mistakes in bathing, especially 
when they become impressed with the fact that it 
is good tor them. Being good, they cannot have too 
much of it, and, not content with a sensible plunge and 
ten minutes or so spent in the enjoyment of the water, 


play with it for hours, until all good result is impossible, | 


avd the object that emerges with cold hands and feet 
and a blue nose is a fit subject for the skill of a 
physician. Human beings were never intended to 
be soaked for hours together. To be refreshing, bath- 
ing must be a rapid operation—never performed im- 
mediately after a meal, great fatigue, or very late in 
the day. 

Tue DirFERENCE between the action of sea air and that 
of mountain air on the hutnan system has been recently 
explained by Professor Beneke of Marburg, whose ex- 
periments show that bodies part with their heat a great 
deal more rapidly on the seashore than among the 
mountains, Near the ocean the processes of change in 
the body are accelerated; and sea air is beneficial for 
persons who are overworked, but whose digestive organs 
are good. A mountain atmosphere, on the other hand, 
renders the bodily movements easier by reason of the 
diminished pressure, and increases the activity of respi- 
ration. Professor Beneke thinks that irritable, nervous 
persons will find themselves better in mountain districts. 


Waitt so Mucu is being done for Arctic exploration, 
the Germans in recent years have not been neglecting 
the explorations of the Antarctic seas. 
German Arctic Society of Hamburg, presided over 
by Albert Rosenthal, who has contributed so much to 
the equipment of Polar expeditions, sent out an expedi- 
tien to the South Polar region, under the command of 
Captain Dallmann. Some of the results of this expe- 
dition will be found in the recently published edition 
of Steiler’s ‘Hand Atlas,” and a few details will be 
found in the August number of Petermann’s Mittheil- 
ungen, especially with reference to Captain Dallmann’s 
exploration of Graham Land, discovered by the whaling 
Captam Biscoe, in 1832. Captain Dallmann deserves 
credit for having added considerably to our knowledge 
of this hitherto little-known land. At the place where 
Biscoe saw nothing but what appeared a continuous 
coast line, Dallmann has discovered a strait from fifteen 
to eighteen nautical miles wide, with highlands between 
as far as the eye could reach, and an archipelago of 
islands of about sixty nautical miles in extent, which 
have been named after Kaiser Wilhelm. Two other 
deep bays and many islands have been discovered 
and named, and will be found in the map already re- 
ferred to. 

AN IMMENSE Number of visitors have attended the In- 
ternational Geographical exhibition at Paris since its 
opening on the 15th ult. There are seven groups of ob- 
jects, Group 1 has to do with geographical mathemat- 
ics, geodesy and topography, and the instruments 
pertaining to them. Group 2 deals with hydrography 
and maritime geography. Group 3 embraces physical 
geography, general meteorology, general geology, botan- 
icai and geological geography, and general anthropology. 
Group 4 is rich in ancient treatises, printed and in 
manuscript, on geographical subjects; fantastically de- 
signed old maps, old instruments, ethnographic collec- 
tions, and geographical dictionaries. Group 5 is devoted 
to statistics and to social, political and agricultural 
economy. Group 6 has to deal with the teaching and 
diffusion of geography; and group 7 with explorations, 
scientific and commercial voyages, and tours in search 
of the picturesque. The American section, in a remote 
part of the building, is notable for the admirable collec- 
tion of the maps of -the United States Signal Office, and 
the physical atlas constructed by the venerable Professor 
Henry. In the Russian department are exhibited the 
jewels of the Kban of Khiva; a large map of Asia show- 
ing the itineraries of 150 Russian explorers, who have 
traveled in that part of the world during the last twenty 
years; specimens of the map of the frontier between 
Russia and China; specimens of the topographical maps 
drawn by officers during the last Khivan expedition; a 
map of the Oxus, showing the old track of the stream 
when it sent its waters into the Caspian as well as into 
the Aral Sea; a magnificent map of the Aral Sea, and a 
coilection of geodetical and meteorological instruments. 
In the French section, an attractive object is the com- 
plete French station used in observing the Transit of 
Veuus at St. Paul by Mouchez, with several specimens 
of photographs of the transit. There is expected from 
Sweden a meteorite so large that it will have to be 
placed outside in the Terrace du Bord de l’Eau; also an 
artiticial representation of the aurora borealis, which is 
likely to prove of great interest. In the English section 
is a large map of the polar regions, showing the route 
which the Engiish expedition is to follow; also a large 
map of the Anglo-Indian Empire, the collection of the 
proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
magnificent instruments employed by the Indian Trigo- 
nometrical Survey. Dr. A. B. Meyer will exhibit a manu- 
script map of his explorations in New Guinea’ This 
wiJl, doubtless, be of great interest to geographers, as it 
is the first map of that region which govs into detail 


If this theory:is true, naught has been | 


In 1873 the | 


FAREWELL, Hans Christian Andersen! To the little 
folks the world will be very lonely without vou. 


Now tTuat James Lick has taken the management of 
his vast estate into his own hands, his health is rapidly 
recovering. 

BROTHER SHKARMAN is evidently proud of his connec 
tion with the Tilton-Beecher trial, and after Weeping 
over the old, old story in London, is about to start ay 
other flood in France. 


Saryisi devotes all his leisure to the practical study of 
sculpture, as he wishes to leave some monument to 
| which future generations will point a finger, amd say, 
| ** That was done by Salvini.”’ 


Now THat Jefferson Davis has declined the Presidency 

of the Texas State Agricultural College, efforts are being 

! made to induce him to take charge of the once famous 

| Chapel Hill institution of North Carolina at a salary of 
$8,000. 

SENATOR SARGENT says the next Republican candidate 
| for the Presidency will be Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, who served an unexpired term, and is now in 
the full course. He is a tall, thin gentleman, about 
whose senatorial career the most memorable thing was 
| his declension of the English Mission, after Reverdy 
Johnson ate himself out of the post. 


Not the least among the odd fancies of Algernor 
Swinburne, the “ naughty poet,”’ is his constant reitera 
| tion that none save those of patrician birth can ever 
write true poetry. A glimpse at his photograph will ip 
duce the belief that all the patrician wisdom of the last 
century bas been crystallized in his brain, for his fore- 
head hangs over his face like the bowsprit of a man-of 
war, 

GENERAL MACKENZIE, commander of the United States 
troops that made the recent raid into Mexico, comes of 
heroic stock. His father was Commodore Alexander 8S. 
Mackenzie, U.S.N., and died im 1848. In 1842 the 
| latter was in command of the brig Somers, and while 

off the coast of Africa discovered a part of his crew ina 

state of mutiny. A council was summoned, and the 

ringleaders were hanged at the yard-arm. The chief of 

these was Midshipman Spencer, son of the Secretary of 
| War. Upon his return to the United States, Commodore 
Mackenzie asked a court-martial, and was unanimously 
supported in his action. General Mackenzie resembles 
his father in nerve, bravery and executive ability. 


F.Lotow, whose first operatic venture was “ Alessan 
dro Stradella,’’ notwithstanding the suecess of his won 
derful ‘“‘ Martha,” is very unhappy. He cannot return 
to Mecklenburg to produce his new “ Haida,’’ because 
he married the sister of his divorced wife, for which he 
lost the appointment of Grand Ducal Maitre de Chapeile. 
Neither can he bring it out in London, ‘“ for,”’ he claims, 
‘‘ nothing can suceeed there that has not been tested in 

*aris,’? and he cannot induce a Parisian manager to give 

it representation, because he isa German. Through the 
unfriendliness of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg to- 
wards Flotow, the Emperor of Germany prohibits its 
production in Berlin, and because of the latter the 
Emperor of Austria won't have it in Vienna, The com 
poser.is certainly in a plight. Though it may be safe 
for love to laugh at a locksmith, it isn’t profitable to 
laugh ata grand duke or an emperor. 


M. Louis VrEvILLOT, whose extreme ecclesiastical no 
tions have provoked another émeute among the journal- 
ists of Paris, was a roysterivg fellow in his younger 

days, and occupied his time with contributing to the 
| comic press, and fighting duels with actors and editors, 
| whom he either quizzed or libeled. The great change 
came over him in 1838, during a visit to Rome, and 
| upon his return his former confréres hardly recognized 
| him. They have since become satisfied that he Ys alto- 
| gether too good for this sinful world. His principal 
| *ear-mark ” is his wonderful facility for applying to 
those he dislikes nicknames which stick forever. To 
him M. Thiers was King Ego; Father Hyacinthe, the 
| Sancho Panza of the Church, and Prince Napoleon, 
Jerome Egalit’. Of the Church he is most churchy ; and 
there are but few persons either within or without the 
sacred shadow who dare run against the nib of his pen. 


THERE is a man living in Dresden of whom four na- 
tions are particularly jealous. He is Ibsen, a gentleman 
of the most retiring disposition, but a chief among the 
satirical writers of the world. He is a native of Nor- 
way, patronizes Swedish and Danish publishers, and per- 
sists in living in Germany. Beginning active life asa 
druggist, he literally threw physic to the dogs, and 
vaulted upon the Pegasus that stood neighing at his 
door. Ibsen entered the University at Copenhagen 
when twenty-three years old, and had for classmates 
the genial Bjornsen, the bibliographic Hansen, the 
| peasant Vinje, and the novelist Foss. He wrote much 
and published little for several years. Becoming dissat- 
isfied with nearly everything, in 1857 he assumed the 
directorship of the National Theatre at Bergen. In 1863 
his surpassing genius was developed through the medium 
of a satirical play, ‘‘ Love’s Comedy.” This was fol. 
lowed by ‘‘ Brand” and ‘‘ Peer Gynt,”’ both in the sane 
vein. Ibsen is now forty-seven years of age, and, in 
person, the most thoughtful and sedate of men. 


Miss Jennie Couns, of Boston, is entitled to the 
highest rank as a benefactress of the people, and her labor 
for the past ten years, so full of depressing anxiety, so 
thorough in execution, and so rich in results, is an in- 
dication of the vast service that could be performed 
if but half a dozen women in each city followed her 
example. Unlike many toilers in the wastes of philan- 
thropy, she comes not of aristocratic birth. She is 
emphatically of the people. Her sole capital is her 
knowledge of human suffering, her appreciation of 
human wants, her remarkable industry, and her great 
adaptability for an organizer and a dispenser of the 
means of relief. At the age of fourteen she began to 
work for herself, and may well be designated “The 
Bobbin Girl’? She worked because she had to; becauso 
she could not be idle. Her first service was in a mill, 
emptying bobbins and putting on full ones. In this 
vocation she continued many years, varying the labor as 
she proved efficient. At the beginning of the war she 
was a pronounced abolitionist, and piuckily gloried in 
her estimate of human freedom. This great strife opened 
to her a field for service which later circumstances have 
so increased that one is inclined to wonder at the 
amount and variety of her present self-imposed duties. She 
began by arranging a monster strawberry festival for the 
inmates of Springfield Street Soldiers’ Home. Two 
years of time were spent in collecting funds to educate 
the disfigured survivors of the war, and then she took up 
her needle to support herself. In 1868 she participated 
in a series of debates in Washington Hall upon the 
Grievances of the Working Women, her arguments being 
of the mest pointed and clinching character, During the 
following two years she became exceedingly popu‘ar as a 
platform lecturer and a pulpit exhorter. Starting a 
series of meetings under the old elm.-tree on the Common, 
to advocate cheap and wholesome amusement for work- 
ing-people, she attracted such general attention that 
means were provided tor the crowning labor ofa valuable 
life, and on the 25th of July, 1870, she opened the 
famous institution known as “ Boffin's Bower ”’ for the 
| special benefit of working-women. To her enterprise is 
also due the success of the Flower Mission and the Kin- 





dergartens of Boston. Miss Collins is rather short in 
stature sienderly built, and, as might be imigimed) of 
@ nervous tomptramcat. souls 
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THE LATE ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


YOLONEL ALEXANDER HAMILTON, the eldest 

) of four surviving sons of the first Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, died in New York city, 
on Monday evening, August 2d. He was born in 
New York, May 16th, 1786, and retained to within a 
few days of his death a remarkable vigor of health 
and clearness of memory. He was for several 
years a student of Columbia College, and after 
leaving began the study of law, and at early age he 
was admitted to practice. In 1811 he went abroad, 
spending a year in Portugal and Spain, and witness- 
i® the siege and capture of the Castle of Badajos 
by the English troops under the Duke of Wellington. 
The Colonel intended continuing his travels, but 
rumors of war between the United States and 
Great Britain occasioned his return. At once he 
became actively engaged in recruiting troops, and 
received the commission of Captain of the Forty- 
first Regiment of Infantry, stationed on Governor’s 
Island. At the close of the war he resumed his pro- 
fessional practice. 

In 1820 Colonel Hamilton was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Court of Chancery, and in 1823 he was 
appointed by President Monroe Land Commissioner 
for Eastern Florida. Both before and after this 
he served as United States District Attorney in 
Florida, and while there he received the rank of 
Colonel. He subsequently made his residence in 
New York, where he soon entered very largely into 
real estate transactions. In these he was very suc- 
cessful, and for many years his was one of the lead- 
ing names in Wall Street. In 1835, in company with 
his wife, he drove in a coach-and-four through the 
West, traveling over 4,000 miles. 

He was a great admiter of Henry Clay, and his 
correspondence with him was extensive and of a 
confidential nature. He was always a strenuous 
advocate of the American principle of protection 
to home industry, and was an early and persistent 
advocate of the issue of legal tender Treasury 
notes as a national currency long before they were 
adopted as a necessary war measure, after the 
breaking out of the war of the rebellion. He fre- 
quently remarked that the idea of talking about 
resuming specie payments, while we are sending 
abroad from sixty to seventy-five million of dollars 
a year to pay for goods we could produce as well, 
or better, at home, was sheer nonsense, and that, 
with internal resources that ought to make us the 
richest country on the globe, we are continually 
impoverished by our extravagance and folly. 

He always cherished the fondest recollections of 
his distinguished father, who was born on the 
Island of Nevis, in the West Indies, of a Scotch 
father and a French mother. 


THE SUMMIT HOUSE, 
Mount WASHINGTON, WHITE MouNTAINS. 


fM\HE Summit House stands upon Mount Washing- 
ton, the highest of the White Mountains, in 
New Hampshire, which has been aptly called the 
Switzerland of America. It is at an elevation of 
6,291 feet above the level of the sea. It has long 
been a favorite resort of tourists, and even before 
the present facilities for reaching it were afforded 
hundreds made the pilgrimage to its doors for the | 
purpose of enjoying the grand scenery that can be 
viewed from this point. A horizon of nearly six | 
hundred miles bounds the prospect, and all around 
stand the lofty peaks of the giant monarchs, the 
White Mountains. If the day is clear, the eye can | 
roam westward almost to the Catskills; northward | 
into Canada, southward to the mouth of Saco, and | 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE,-~SUMMIT 
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THE LATE ALEXANDER HAMILTON.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY HENKEL. 


eastward to where Mount Katahdin raises its giant 
head in the far-off woods of Maine. 
The ascent of the mountain is now made easy 


| and agreeable by the Mount Washington Railroad, 


which is a triumph of engineering skill. The road 
was commenced in 1866, under the superintendence 


| of Sylvester Marsh, the inventor, ‘and after three 


years spent in its construction, was opened to the 
public. 
prise has been so marked as to almost revolutionize 


The success which has attended the enter- | 


travel in many mountain regions. This road has 
served as the model of a road up the Rhigi in |} 
Switzerland. The railroad is nearly three miles | 
long, and ascends 3,625 feet, starting from a point | 
2,668 feet above tide-water. The maximum grade 
is 1,980 feet to the mile, or a little more than one 
foot in three, while the average is very nearly one 
foot in four. The road is built in the most substan- 
tial manner, of timber, interlaced and bolted, rest- 
ing on the solid rock of the mountain-side. Besides 











‘Winter there. 
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the usual rails, there is a centre rail of peculiar con- 
struction, to receive the motive power. It consists 
of two bars of iron, with connecting cross pieces 
at a distance of every four inches. A centre cog- 
wheel on the locomotive plays into this rail, and 
secures a sure and steady mode of ascent and de- 
scent. The driving-wheel of the locomotive is 
geared into a smaller wheel, which connects di- 
rectly with the crank. Four revolutions of the en- 
gine are required to make one of the dnving-wheel, 
thus sacrificing speed to power. The engine is not 
connected to the car, but simply pushes the car up 
the track. On the return, it allows the car to fol- 
low it down at a slow rate of speed. 

Near the last part of the ascent can be seen a 
tablet that marks the spot where Miss Lizzie 
Bourne, daughter of Judge Bourne, of Kennebunk, 
Me., died, near midnight, on September l4th, 1855, 
and where her uncle and cousin kept watch till 
dawn. ‘They started in the afternoon, without a 
guide, to walk to the summit. Night and fog over- 
took them, and the young girl perished in the 
chill and darkness among the rocks, but a few rods 
from the house they were in search of. Quite near 
is the shelving rock, beneath which the remains of 
an elderly gentleman from Wilmington, Del., were 
found in July, 1857, who had attempted to ascend thie 
mountain alone, one afternoon in August of the 
year previous, and was overtaken by a storm, and 
perished in the darkness. Other tales of suffering 
and adventure are told of this region, but since the 
completion of the carriage-road and railroad to the 
Summit there is but little possibility of such acci- 
dents occurring. 

The Summit is now occupied as a station of the 
Meteorological Department of the United States 
Army, and observers have passed the entire 
They have experienced no unusual 
difficulty in making weekly visits to the country 
below, although they have been subjected to 
very severe weather. The wind has sometimes 
assailed them with a velocity of 100 miles per hour, 
and the thermometer, at one time during the first 
year of observation, indicated 59 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit). 


NEW BUILDING OF THE 


POST.’ 


N the Ist of July last the Hvening Post of New 
York was transferred to its new and elegant 
home onthe corner of Broadway and Fulton Street. 
On. Broadway, the building has a front of sixty-two 
feet. and ten inches, and it extends one hundred 
and three feet six inches on Fulton Street. Its 
height above the sidewalk is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, though the cupola is fifteen feet 
higher. it is divided into nine stories, but the 
monotony of row upon row of windows is broken 
by a series of pilasters, arches and ornamental 
pillars on both Broadway and Fulton Street. The 
entire outside walls are of the best quality Phila- 
delphia pressed front bricks, and the trimmings 
of Dorchester stone. The walls, from the basement 
to the third story, are about three feet thick, and 
thence to the top they are about two feet thick. 
The walls rise perpendicularly to the very roof, 


‘ EVENING 


| whichis decorated with a heavy ornamental coping, 


and which is remarkable for the absence of the 
once popular Mansard features. 

The elevators have attracted so much attention 
that a few words concerning them may be interest- 
ing. Itis claimed that these novel contrivances are 
economical, convenient and absolutely safe. The 
construction and principle consists in supporting and 
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HOUSE, AND MOUNT WASHINGTON RAILROAD,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY D, W, BUTTERFIELD, BOSTON. 
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Yaising the carriage with iron columns, or tubes, 
from below (instead of suspending it by wire-ropes 
from above), which is accomplished by means of a 
series of pipes arranged like the tubes of a tele- 
scope, sliding one into the other; and worked by 
hydraulic pressure. : 

The construction of this elevator is simple, and 
its operation reliable and safe. A series of iron 
tubes are fitted by means of suitable hydraulic 
packing to work one within another, the same as 
an ordinary telescope. This nest of tubes or pipes 
is placed perpendicularly in the cellar. On the 
top of the inner or central tube is secured the car- 
riage. At the bottom of this nest of tubes is con- 
nected a suitable force-pump, by which water is 
forced into the tubes, which causes them to rise 


THE LATE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.—SEE PAGE 411. 


One out of the other, to'the top of the building, dr to 
any required height, with any required rapidity, or 
commensurate with the power and capacity of the 
pump, which is worked by steam, or, in places 
where moderate and occasional use only is needed, 
it may be operated by a head of water or a hand- 
pump. 

_The cellar, which is twenty-five feet deep, occu- 

ies the entire building area, and also the space 

eneath the sidewalks. This room is divided into 
two stories by a gallery extending over every part 
except where the machinery and presses are 
piaced. Inthis room there is an area of nearly ten 
thousand square feet, which will be occupied by 
the presses of the newspaper and job-printing de- 
partments, the engines, folding-machines and other 
machinery. Here the various processes of print- 
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WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK.—SUMMER FESTIVAL AT THE NEW YORK CATHOLIC PROTECTORY.—SEE PAGE 418. 


ing, folding and mailing the newspapers will be 
carried on. That portion of the gallery under the 
sidewalks on Fulton Street and Broadway, which 
is roofed with glass, will be occupied by the com- 
positors of the job-printing department. 

Above the cellar, and but a step or two beiow 
the level of the sidewalk on Broadway and Fulton 
Street, is the publication office. This, like the 
cellar, and indeed all of the apartments in the 
building, is fire-proot, having iron girders and 
beams, arched brick ceilings and fireproof cement 
floorings, over which is laid maple and yellow-pine 
planking. 

The main, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth floors are occupied as offices. 

The ninth story 1s devoted to the uses of the edi- 
torial staff and the compositors 
employed in the preparation of 
the newspaper. The editorial 
rooms are ten in number, and oc- 
cupy the front of the building on 
Broadway, together with a con- 
siderable space on Fulton Street 
and along the southerly side. 
They vary in size according to 
their use, the news and city de- 
partments needing, of course, the 
most space. Tbe managing edi- 
tor’s room is centrally located, 
and is connected by doors with 
the rooms of all his immediate 
editorial assistants, the library, 
the composing-room and the news 
department. 

n the rear of the editorial 
rooms is the composing-room. 
This is a lofty and broad depart- 
ment, occupying the entire width 
of the building. It is lighted by 
a double row of windows on the 
Fulton Street side, and by two 
skylights, one of which is fifty 
feet in length. They are glazed 
with corrugated glass, and con- 
structed with a view to provid- 
ing thorough ventilation as well 
as light. 

Throughout the building hy- 
.drants have been provided, 
together with hose that may be 
adjusted in case of fire. Besides 
these, there® are two large Bab- 
cock engines placed iz the cellar, 
connected by tubes with every 
floor; and as an additional pre- 
caution, every room in the build- 
ing is protected by a valuable 
invention—the automatic _fire- 
signal alarm, which, it is proved, will send analarm 
automatically to the nearest insurance fire-patrol in 
the event of the smaliest fire. 

The new building is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of several of the largest and most pretentious 
structures in the city, and although not intended to 
rival them in size or elegance, it is of sufficiently 
great dimensions to attract the attention of the 
most indifferent passer-by. Still it is simple in 
style, and will be admired more for its massiveness 
and substantiality, and for its complete adaptation 
to the uses for which it was constructed, than for 
anything peculiar or striking in its outlines or ex- 
travagant in the treatment of its interior. 

The firstissue of the Zvening Post was on Nov. 16, 
1801, when William Coleman, the editor, wrote a 
prospectus full of promises that have been fulfilled. 
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THE NEW YORK CATHOLIC 
PROTECTORY. 
HE second annua! general visit to the New York 
Catholic Protectory began on August 2d, and 
continued during the week. These visits were in- 
augurated last year by the managers of the institu- 
tion, for the purpose of affording the public an 
opportunity of seeing the workings of the asylum, 
and encouraging an interest in the noble charity. 
‘ivery effort is made by the managers to offer to 
visitors facilities for a thorough inspection of the 
puildings and grounds, and in the beautiful grove 
arrangements have been made by which all the en- 
joyments of a first-class picnic are found. The 
interest in the entertainments this year was height- 
ened by the fact that during the continuance of the 
festivities the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
O'Connell, the great Irish patriot, occurred, and 
the occasion was seized to make the programme 
more than usually attractive. A substantial frame 
building, of commodious dimensions, was erected 
and useé as a restaurant, sitting-room, etc. A 
platforr ) feet square was constructed for the 
accommuvuation of those who desired to engage in 
the merry dance; and swings, shooting-galleries, 
and other means of recreation were offerec. Music, 
dancing, addresses and poems were added to the 
other attractions. 

The Catholic Protectory owes its origin to the 
efforts of a number of respected Catholic citizens, 
of the city of New York, who in the Fall of 1862 
consulted as to the best means to adopt for the pur- 
pose of establishing an asylum where the neg- 
lected children of the poor and _ unfortunate 
could be brought under the influence of Chris- 
tian instruction, and prepared for useful lives. 
Among the most prominent gentlemen in this 
enterprise were the late Dr. L. Sillimen Ives, 
formerly Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, 
whose convictions led him to give up fortune and 
sosition in the South to juin the Catholic Church ; 
fr. Charles O’Conor, the eminent lawyer; Mr. 
Eugene Kelley, the banker; Mr. Charles M. Con- 
nolly ; Mr. Henry L. Hoguet ; Mr. Joseph Fisher ; 
Mr. Daniel Devlin; Mr. John E. Devlin; Mr. An- 
drew Carrigan, and other well-known citizens, 
aided by the approval and authority of the late 
Archbishop Hughes. ‘The result of these gentle- 
men’s efforts was the incorporation of the institu- 
tion by an Act of the Legislature of New York, 
April 14th, 1863. 





According to the charter, the reception of three | 


classes of children was provided for: Children 
intrusted to it by voluntary acts of parents, chil- 


dren committed to its care by police magistrates, | 


and those transferred by the Department of Public 
Charities and Correction. 

For the immediate accommodation of the yonth- 
ful inmates, two private dwellings in Thirty-sixth 
and Thirty-seventh Streets, near Second Avenue, 
were procured ; but the applications in behalf of 
unprotected children soon became so numerous 
and pressing, that it was necessary to obtain more 
enlarged quarters, and in 1865 the present farm 
was purchased, and the Society have now the 
satisfaction of being in the possession of one of the 
most extensive and thoroughly organized Industrial 
Homes in the country. The grounds comprise one 
hundred and twenty-five acres, and contain large 
and imposing buildings, well-cultivated farms, ele- 
gant gardens, and delightful woods and groves. In 
the boys’ buildings are accommodations for 1,400 in- 
mates. In it are the dormitories, the chapel, the 


connected with it is another large building, con- 
taining the class-rooms and the workshops— 
dlivided into the shoe shop, the tailoring shop, 
the printing office, chair factory, and type foundry. 
Close by are the carpenter and wheelwright and 


ciently spacious to accommodate all the boys, is 
attached to the building, where baseball and other 
amusements are allowed for five hours each day, 
the same time being devoted to the workshop and 
the schoolroom, the-remaining hours being given 
to meals and sleep. The inspection of the boys’ 
dining-room—capable of seating nearly one thou- 
sand at one time—while the boys are partaking of 
dinner, is quite an interesting sight; and the quality 
of the food and the liberality with which it is 
furnished speak very favorably for the wii. g-- 
ment. ‘ 

There is also on the grounds a beautiful and com- 
modious building for the female inmates, under the 
«harge of the Sisters of Charity, where girls re- 
ceive proper instruction in many branches whereby 
they will be enabled to gain an honest livelihood. 

The male department is under the charge of the 
Christian Brothers, who are most efficient and 
valuable agents and directors of the great charity. 
They serve as instructors, prefects, stewards and 
clerks. Their scholastic acquirements and careful 
training make them proper guardians of the chil- 
dren intrusted to their care, and the good order and 
discipline observed in the workshops, school- 
rooms, and on the playground, are due to the care- 
ful attention of these quiet Brothers, who can be 
seen moving about all parts of the building, ruling 
by love, not fear. 

This charity is certainly one of the most com- 
mendable in our midst. The class that comes under 
its ministration is one that, if not for this admirable 


| cising itself in small matters; that is, they appear 








| phenomena consisting in the diiatation of these 
| vessels, and the compression which they produce 


asylum, would undoubtedly develop numerous | 


candidates for our prisons and penitentiaries. The 
waif, without home or parental guidance, the way- 
ward child who is beyond home restraint. the un- 
fortunate child whose parents’ poverty prevents its 
receiving proper attention, and the neglected off- 
spring of the intemperate, are gathered here, and 
are provided with a home where they not only re- 
ceive proper moral training, but are instructed in 
useful labor, and prepared to enter the battle of 
life on the same footing as the children of the srb- 
stantial citizen. 





BIBLICAL CUSTOMS IN SPAIN. 


FTER mentioning the sad lack of education, 
A after speaking of the cruelty to which the 
brute creation is subjected in Spain, perhaps the 
feature of social life that should next claim a place 
is the exact exemplification of the words and ideas 
of Holy Scripture —an exemplification that cannot 
fail to strike any resident in the wilder parts of the 
country. 

A man is always addressed as hombre (man),a@ 


| that in this there are three points to be considered 


woman as mujur (woman) ; on the dusty thresh- | 
ing-floors around the town the unmuzzled ox is to | 
be seen daily, for six weeks of the year, treading | 


cut the corn, for we fear no rain in Andalusia; go 
to some farmhouse and ask for dinner, and the 
master will ‘‘ fetch a kid, tender and good,” and re- 
quest you to feel its quality: before he kills and 
dresses it; the litle lodge is still set up for the few 
scorching melon weeks, in the garden, not of 
cucumbers, but melons, and is removed—being only 
made of reeds and sticks—on the first symptoms 
of the Autumnal rains ; still, on dusty wayside, and 
at the granite brink of mine, you will ever be in- 


vited, with true, simple Eastern hospitality which | 


still characterizes the Moro-Iberian race, to ‘ dip 


your morsel in the vinegar,’ which is a staple com- | ture of the houses and other bu lding-, in which ao 


| 


dining-room and kitchen, and store-rooms, while | general unage, & takes the pin on an Omorgency 


modity in Spain; the faja, or sash, wound round 
and round the waist, loosely when not in, tightly 
when engaged in, active employment, reminds one 
of the true meaning of * girding up the loins ”’ ; while | 
that much misunderstood passage in the evangeli- | 
cal prophet, ‘ 1 will put my hook in thy nose,” finds | 
its ready explanation, we believe, in Spain, where 
the horses and mules never have a bit in their | 
mouth, but are curbed by a band of steel across the | 
nose, to which the reins ure attached; while, as 
even Mrs. Ramsay’s short stay has enabled her to 
observe, men still live under their trellised vine or 
fig-tree : ‘‘ From the fruit being so much richer and 
less watery than elsewhere, it is a chief article 
of food among the lower classes. In the fig 
season it is a common thing for a poor family to 
hire atree. They then pitch some kind of a tent 
under it, and live on the figs, with the addition of a 
little bread.’’ But indeed, any one desirous of see- 
ing the pi-mitive state of life and manners depicted 
in the Old Testament, need not travel so far as 
Palestine ; they have but to come to the wilds of 
Andalusia : there they will see and know how grate- 
ful is the cold water to the thirsty soul; how 
divine a blessing it is to have the leek and garlic to 
stimulate the jaded appetite ; the melon, to ceol the 
blood in the heat of August and September; the 
astringent pomegranate, to ward off the Autumnal 
fevers; there, too, they will see a ‘land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest 
dig copper ’’; a land appreciated and loved, and 
yet how little, how sadly little, made use of by its 
strange, wild, kind, affectionate children—a strange 
mixture of European civilization with Eastern back- 
wardness, of vivacity and excitability with more 
than Turkish indolence and love of ease. 


HERE are some things of which we should have 
neither too much nor too little; and among 
these are scruples. Unscrupulous is a term of just 
reproach ; the unscrupulous man is dangerous in | 
whatever capacity we may have to deal with him, | 
but the man of scruples is not therefore desirable | 
as such. He may be eligible and deserving, but | 
we should like him better without his scrupies, for 
nothing is a graver barrier in social matters than 
obtrusive scruples which we do not share. Scruples 
are essentially private things; when two people 
agree together in an objection or opinion, we view 
it in another light, and probably call it something 
else. Scruples represent private judgment exer- 





small to common sense or to prevalent public 
opinion, though they are large and predominant to 
the scrupulous mind. Not that scruples are inde- 
pendent of the prevailing tone of thought in the 
world, but they are the means by which some per- 
sons take their share in it, and they constitute the 
originality of a certain class of intellect—they fur- 
nish an opportunity for that self-assertion which 
is a natural ubject with thinkers of every class and 
grade. 

Of course virtue has scruples. The minuter du- 
ties of morality have, we may say, an equal obli- 
gation with the weightier niatters of the law; but | 
in one case public opinion is accepted as exponent 
and interpreter, while the scrupulous conscience 
owns no law but itself, and sees no further than the 
letter. Honesty of the straightforward social sort 
agrees that itis asin to steal a pin, but it does as 
it would Le done by: and, ho!ding itself justified by 





and does not call it stealing. The scrupuloas per- 
son goes pinless at the cost of being a less compe- | 
tent and efficient member of the body politic, but 
is not the less confident and satisfied. The scru- | 
ples which fairly bear the character of scrupulosity | 


1 a pasa ane pee ; anaes | 
blacksmith shops. An immense playground, suffi- | 8@ tnose w hich warp the judgment and obscure | 


the perception of the relative importance of things. 
The man who is governed by them may be a guide 
to himself, but he is no guide for others; his con- 
science and his reason are not on sufficiently good 
terms. And it may be observed that nobody can 
be scrupulous all round ; a pet scruple often makes 
a clean sweep of collateral obligations. The scru- 
pulous temper is liable to large and eccentric 
omissions where the conscience is off its guard. 

Scruples that interfere with the easy flow of so- 
cial intercourse, and induce a sense of estrange- 
ment and incongruity, will always be equally un- 
popular. Scruples of dress, diet, diction, precision 
of statement, humanity, amusement, ultra-honesty, 
ultra-veracity, are of this class,.as setting up a 
higher standard than the current one. 


DE CHEGAIN ON HEADACHES. 


E CHEGAIN, in a paper upon ordinary head- 
aches, takes the ground that they result from 

a nervous affection of the arteries, and that their 
starting-point is in the grand sympathetic nerve, 
and their precise seat is in the nervous filaments 
which accompany the arteries; their material 


upon the brain and other organs, since in a genuine 
attack of intense headache the patient suffers 
everywhere; the hands are swollen, the muscles 
are sore, and every movement is painful. From 
his studies on the subject, M. de Chégain con- 
cludes that any treatment for headache should be 
directed against the affections of the nervous sys- 
tem, especially of the great sympathetic, and 
against the arterial dilatation which results, and 
constitutes the essential feature of the malady, and 


—the intermittence, the pain and the arterial dila- 
tation. His special treatment, founded upon the 
consideration of these circumstances, consists in 
the administration of pills, composed of sulphate of 
quinine, 05 ef a gramme; tannin, 05 of a gramme ; 
acunitine, 001 of a gramme. He prescribes one of 
these pills in a day, although he states that by a 
continuation of this treatment, those who have be- 
come accustomed to it may use three or four pills 
per day, with marked success. The tannin appears 
to have a special action, illustrated by the relief 
experienced from the continued use of certain sub- 
stances, such as paullinia (guarana) in large quan- 
tity. Such a treatment, however, according to the 
author, is incomplete, as it has no reference either 
to the intermittence or to the pain, which are to be 
antagonized by the other substances recommended. 


AN EDUCATIONAL HINT. 


ig ee is of more value in education than 
I this—to make a point of opening the child’s 
eyes to take an interest in the world around him. 
Teach him, if a country boy, to know the birds, 
their nests, eggs, and notes, the flowers, the in- 
sects; teach him to understand different soils and 
the breeds of cattle; teach him to know the 
planets. You can do all of this at mere odds and 
ends of time, and you have opened springs of pure 
enjoyment in his soul. And even a London bo 
with a continual and agreeable exciten ent of mind, 
if you teach him to study thorouglily the architec- 
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infinite variety (chiefly, indeed, of ugliness) may 
be found. But most of all, you should open his 
eyes to the great subject of horses; once teach him 
to discern between good and evil in horses, and to 
look at every horse that goes by, and pass a rapid 
judgment on it, and you have turned his dull walks 
into a perpetual feast.—Charles Buxton, in ** Notes 
of Thought.’ 


AN INGENIOUS DEVICE. 

CAPILLARY correspondence was recently 
Ps attempted between a notorious Parisian thief 
in durance vile and his comrades outside. The 
prisoner was sent a letter from his fiancée, eantain- 
ing merely a lock of hair wrapped in the leaf of a 
book. The jailer did not consider the souvenir im- 
portant enough to be delivered, but in a few days 
came a similar inclosure, and yet another. This 
aroused suspicion, and the governor took the mat- 
ter in hand. He examined the leaf of the book ; it 
was that of a common novel, twenty-six lines on a 
page. Then he studied the hair, and noticed the 
small quantity of the gift. Counting the hairs, he 
found them of unequal length, and twenty-six in 
number, the same as the lines of the page. Struck 
with the coincidence, he laid the hairs along the 
line of the page which they respectively reached, 
beginning at the top with the smallest hair. After | 
some trouble, he found that the end of each hair | 
pointed to a different letter,.and that these letters, 
combined, formed a slang sentence, which informed 
the prisoner that his friends were on the watch, 
and the next time he left the prison, to be examined, 
an attempt would be made to rescue him. The 
governor laid his plans accordingly; the attempt 
was made, but the rescuers fell into their own trap. 

' 








Don’t Make War on the Stomach. 

Ir you are bilious, dyspeptic and constipated, don’t 
make war on the stomach by successively swallowing 
blue pills, strong purgatives and powerful astringents, 
Such a procedure damages digestion and weakens the 
bowels, leaving the stomach, liver and intestines, after | 
the immediate effect, in a condition of greater disorder | 
than before, That complete relief which remedies of the | 
above description signally fail to afford is obtained by 
using Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. And for the best of | 
reasons. Biliousness is the result of inactivity of the 
liver, dyspepsia of weakness of the digestive organs, and 
constipation is produced by the above causes operating 
together. The Bitters, being a powerful stomachiec, 
overcome indigestion by stimulating the secretion of 
gastric juice, relieve biliousness by promoting greater 
activity of the liver, and thu¢ enable the bowels to act 
with renewed regularity. 

A Protruding Toe is not a pretty sight, and is 
never seen where children wear SILVER-TIPPED Shoes. 
They will save half your shoe bills. 





From the Atlantic to the Pacific the reputa- 
tion of the CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes is 
spreading, They never rip, leak, or fall to pieces. Try 


imitations, 

Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 

[side Entrance. | 

* Darling Lillie May,’ *-Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and +I Think of Thee,’ are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the | 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Perey, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each, | 





New and Strange.—Travelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HOLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE PAD, A positive cure without medicine. Stop | 
dragging with poisons, and try the new plan, Druggists | 
sell it, Send address for full particulars to W. FL KED- | 
DER & CO., 83 John St... New York, 


The Big Bonanza —50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 | 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magie Cards, The Matrimonial | 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 Pack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot | 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents, W. L. CRAWFORD, | 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. | 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
EK. & H. T. Antnony & (Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., | 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, | 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, | 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Vhoto-Lantern | 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- | 


rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. | 
| 





Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the * Winucox & Ginps”’ as a 
family sewing-machine, 


Special Notice.—Muscular debility, indiscretions 
of youth and manhood, radically and-permanently cured 
by L. J, KAHN, MD., principal and proprietor of Dr, 
Kahn's magnificent Museum ; residence, 51 East Tenth | 
Street, between Broadway and University Place, New | 
York. Consultations from 11 a.m. to 2 P.M., or by ap- | 
pointment. 





“ The Faseinating Man” is the subject of the | 
leader in Fraxx LEsLik’s Lapy’s Journa of | 
August 21st, now on the news-stands. In this 
able article the Editor defines, analyzes, interprets, | 
explains and fully exposes that important per 
sonage. Young ladies now enjoying their first 
season at the fashionable watering-places will 
recognize the habitué, and know hereafter how to 
treat him.—New York and Parisian fashions, in 
all their complexity, ave described, simplified, 
explained and illustrated. —“ The Hathorn Spring” 





is a full-page illustration of an early morning scene 
at Saratoga, and stay-at-homes may derive some | 
satisfaction from the picture.—* The Dead-Bell ; a 
New England Custom,” is an engraving of rare 
artistic beauty, andthe older readers will recognize | 
as truthful the belfry, the old sexton and the sad 
Juneral train winding its way through the quiet | 
valley as the bell tolls, in deep and measured tone, | 
the age of the departed.— The Squire's Legacy” | 
is continued ; ““Unel- Mally’s Fortune,” by Mrs. 
Austin ; “Expiation,” and “The Queen of the 
Vintage” are complete in this Number.—“ Liberal,” 
from London “Fun,” and “Singleton’s Sorrow,? 
Jrom London “Judy,” with “Sparks of Mirth,” 
make up No. 197 of this, the acknowledged leader 
of fashion journals in America, Subscribers are 
furnished with the paper, postage paid, one year 
(52 weeks), for $4.00, three month: for $1.00, 
or single copies sent for 10 cents. Address, Frank 
Leslie, 537 Tearl Street, New York. 
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| Samples FREE 
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T If you state where you saw 

this adv. 
Costs one-half the price of white lead, covers more, looks 
better, lasts longer, as proved by 20 years’ practical tests 
on thousands of the finest buildings in the United States, 
This article is equally adapted for inside or outside work, 
on any surface requiring an economical, durable and 
beautiful paint, It is ready for use, and we guarantee 
satisfaction, 


R 
O 


O 100 Page Book FREE 


=I 


Ss Call or write for it TO-DAY, 


P 
A 
i 
N 
T 


onoOOw 


Full particulars how to repair old ones, save re-shing 
ling and stop leaks effectually, and cheaply in roots of ait 
kinds; simple directions how to lay new roots, do your 
own painting, and sawe money Write at once, stating 
where you saw this advertisement 


N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 


Boston, Vhila., and 8§Cedar St,. N. 


Au Bon Marché 


NOUVEAUTES. 














Rue du Bac, 135 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PWPARIS. 
(GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 
Acknowledged to he the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
Houve by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold. 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-knoWn Establish- 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment ot 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods, 


LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 845 4th Ave. 
Gents’ dnd Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths. 


| and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 


Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 
Goods Called for and Delivered. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


“ All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth, 

A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 

The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Engravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘* FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 
Agents should secure this work at once. 

Address— 
United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York. 


PRIZE CONUNDRUMS 


IN 





| Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 


Published 1st of each month. 


BUY IT?! 





NOW READY, 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNCG, 
Author of “ Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” “ Jack Hark- 
away at Sea,” Ltc., Ete. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations, 
Price only 30 cents. ° 

Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
p ostaze on receipt of 30 cents. 

“Lone Wonr,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 
s00n, 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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The Traveler’s Guide. 


Irving House, 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square 
Restaurant first-class and at popular prices Rooms 
from $7 per week upwards. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, P roprie tor. 


The Tourist’s Guide. 


AT LONG BRANCh. 
“OCEAN HOTETL.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 
CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 


Bast End Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH. If. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Room and Board, $2.50 per day 


Marvin House, 

SARATOGA BPRINGS, N.Y. 

A lirst-class house. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Terms, 
July and August, $3.50 per day. 
H. A. QUACKENBUSH & CO. 
Stop and Breakfast at 

Delav»n House, Albany, 
Passengers by Albany Evening Boats have ample time 
for BREAKFAST at the DELAVAN HOUSE. Train for 
Saratoga, 7:30 a.M.; Sharon Springs, 8:25; The West, 
9a.M. Depot opposite this House. CHas. K. LELAND & Co 


Ciarendon Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs. Terms, $4.50 per di Ay. Liberal dis 
count to families. Cias. E. LELAND, Proprietor, 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 








Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. | 


THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand .n tune better than any Grand or 
Square Piano. Tuned by means of Tron Levers and Steel 
Screws. No timbers at back Action proof against at 
mospheric changes; ho sticking or rattling of action. 
send for cireular, 
ROGERS UPR'GHT PIANO CO,, 


508 (old number, 294) Washington Street, cor. | 


Bedford Street, Boston. 
C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. fF. BAKER, Treasurer. 
Cc. EB. ROGERS, Manager. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 





SE Acc eR owe ean pedals cae eure meee $100,000 
Lae Ol saeee mien Coens atk pdeenesese ane 25,000 
SONI 0S oea55 4 cinibened ben eaeade ces 5,000 
111 Prizes, ee PN bas ba snr Ca eK Sse 55,500 
ee We ealvacik 446s s40kdeakee sana wa 50,000 
S Prison, GIG/0O8 CAC 656ascscccesnccse 20,000 
10 Prizes, OO cae PRETO EET EE TEE Cee 10,000 
715 Prizes, Wee PON iss nccaae sane enas 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 
No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 
P.O. Box 4685. New York. 
” Transparent Playing Cards, 
Nibaew— = RARE SUBIEC Ts. h for 25 ets, Full Pack 
She 25, Address, 7. Hill, As shland, Mass. Mass. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Brozdway and Thirteen:h Street. 


i oe: BATHS are the largest and most complete in 

the city, They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish, The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
hocks as is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but.on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A.M. to 9 BP. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. tol P.M. 
The most Pleasant, Instructive and Agreeable 
Summer Reading. 


Ss DORTESs 


And other Literary matter of the highest merit, enlivened 
by numerous illustrations drawn and engraved 
by the most accomplished artists, 


REV. E. E. HALE, 
Author of **His Level Best’; 
ANNIE THOMAS, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 
Author of - Dennis Donne”; 
MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
Authorof Queen Tempest”; 
M. T. CALDOR, 
Atithor of the “Three Rings,” ‘‘Miriam’s Ogre,” ete. ; 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of **Gup 5 
ETTA W. FIERCE, A, B. SHACKELFORD, 
MRS. M. A. DENISON, S. ANNIE FROST, 
SUSAN A. WEISS, 
AMANDA M. DOUGLASS, 


MARY CRACE HALPINE, | source of steady and assured revenue. 


And a host of the most accomplished Authors of the 
day, are constant contributors to - 


Frank Leslie’s 


® lishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
Chimney Corner. — 


fappears every Monday, Price 10 cents, and will be 
fent tree of postage to any address for three months for 
“One Dollar. 


Each Number will contain one Serial, a number of Com. | 


plete Siories, Adventures, Travel, Biography, and a Mis- 
vellany of Good Reading for all ages and both sexes. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


| Pills, $1. Post-paid. Dr. Van Hoim, 22 Hanover Street, 


Racing Boat Stock, 
‘Spanish & White Cedar. 


Ocean Steamships. 


ew 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEE paTowr AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
THE NITED ora MAI 
NEW AED F ry LL-POWERED STE AMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 
on THURSD NY S. n ating st Cork Harbor each wavy. 








GERMANIC- - - ATURDAY, Aug. 14, at 3 P.M. 

ADRI ATIC --#--s ATURDAY, Aug. 21, at 8 A.M. 

BALTIC ---- SATU RDAY, Aug. 28, at3 P.M. | 
Nickel-Plated ; Size, 6 inenes in Diameter | REP U BLIC - = - - SATURDAY. aa 4,ar 3 P M. | 


| rom the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

The only Ventilator that supplies These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in | 
* Pure Air Without Draught” | size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- | State rooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, | 52!P*; Where the noise and motion are least, affording a 


R degree of comfort. hitherto te , sea 
pores. ree Ok aes, —— - | hd ar Rate 28—Saloon, 3x0 pea fg gy od Tie ickets, $175, 
References mailed to show that Ventilators are NoW gay sme Fy bd og ” 
Hite raat legge & aon. Fee _ famoien sent, poe-P te iweee | For inspec tion of plans and other information apply at 
Metal Workers. Gises Desars, eee a avaiiing Stores: the Company's oltices, No. 19 ome <7 New York. 
ete., and wholesale ONLY, with full particulars, at __R.. CORTIS, , Agent. _ 


T. W. BRACHER, 77 Greene Street, N. Y. 
| SE fioktaa Seren’ naes| PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 
n have over 100 Ventilators each 
LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA, 
The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
** ACAPULCO,” “COLON” and ** HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 

And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, ete. 

Che Company’s splcnd d Stea ners leave san Francisco 
for Yokohama, Houg Koug and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month. 

Children unde r 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baguage tree 
For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the oflice, on the wharf, foot of Canal street, 
North River, New York ‘ 
H. J. BULLAY, 


Superintendent, 


THIS SIZE FOR HATS, CAPS, Erc., 
For Sale by 


HATTERS EVERYWHERE. | 





Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
tlaned and unplaned, Also, full stock of HARDWOOD 
LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, SATINWOOD, 
ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, ete. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price List 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St.. foot 5th & 6th Sts. E.R... N.Y. 


ERVOUSNESS.— A sufferer’s experience and " a i 
N means of cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free to peor: sAE’°S LIVE FOR ALBANY AND 
applicants by Dr. J. M. DAGNALL, 11 Clinton Street, SARATOGA leaves daily at 6 I. M. (Sundays 
Brooklyn, N.Y. excepted) from pier 41 North River, foot of Canal street 
: Special Notice.—On Saturday, July 3d, and every 
Saturday until further notice, the steamers of this line 


BOY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK) ier eh tii 
THREAD for you MACHINE.) TL. AC DOR ss Champagne | 
LOVERS’ GUIDE Sic" mace camttten, se oun se Ne 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying York, Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 
who and when you please —How to be handsome —Cures 
tor hundreds of diseases ; also many new secrets, arts, | 
mysteries, money-making methods, ete., that all shonld | 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to * The Benetactor,”? 
the best 8-page paper in the world, all for 10 cents, | 
Address, U NION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 

















Throw Away = Old Presses. 


Buy the SEL K INKING Columbian 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best Will do the 
work $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
oxy, - $x 12, $60. Good C ard 
Press, Type, Roller, Ink, 
Stamp for Catalogue to Ss 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, + 
Brattle Street, Boston. Estab, 1847, 











Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. NoveLtry Printina Co. , Ashland, Mass. 








A CURE GUARANTEED 


| | sente your ease, coil aad ek lk 
PORTLAND CEMENT, xrszaczs. wes 





For walks, cisterns, foundations, gtables, cellars, bridges, made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 
reservoirs, etc. Remit 6c. postage stamps tor 4 4 cal spread on Lake Shore Ten or Fifty 
Treatise, S. L. Mercnant & Co., 76 South St., | Dollars pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 


purchased on deposit of $800, Pamphlet with particulars 


| tree. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
| S4 Broadway ay, cor. of W all 8 St., New York. P. O. Box 5176. 

FOR ONE YEAR, WEEKLY. 
Financial reports, containing pric +s, stocks, at 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and yaluable Statistical information, explaining how 
$50, $100, $500, or $1,000 invested in Wall Street, 
pays cre age 3 9 of dollars profit. Those desiring to 
speculate, address, 


ALEX, PROTHINGHAM & _ 


a kers & er 
Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 12 Wan. Sr..N. Y. 


MIND READING, PSYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION, 
SouL CHARMING, MESMERISM and MARRIAGE GUIDE, 
showing how either sex may fascinate and gain the love 
and affection of any person they choose, instantly. Price 
by mail, 50 cents. Remember this is not a mere circuls ar, 
but a book of 400 pages. Address, Hunt’ & Co., 139 8S. 7th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


JERFEZIONE Strengthens, Enlarges and De- 
velops all parts of the body, $1. Ne srvous Debility 












Imita tio: 1 Gold Watches and 

3, $2 204 a) ach 
C ~ uin $2 vs $13 2 to m: wee Ay “Jewe Iry 
of the same sent C.0.D) by Express, 
Send stamp for Hlnstrated Circular, 
No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 





‘ " _ 

It fulits, ditvan and sets Tacks with lightning speed. & 

cents for ean) le by mail, with full particulars of Fast S$ 
“ga 7 44 oT sea wheeneree ¥ 











soston, Mass 


ACHENOR FURNACES, LEADER COOK STOVE. | 


FOR HEATING Ag PRIVATE LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 
BUILD TO s of all kinds. 


Sen tor Circulars to EDDY, CORSE & C0.; STOVE FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 








A Great Sensation! 





An agent is wanted in every county for Frank 





Leslie's Newspapers and Magazines, the oldest 





established Illustrated Periodicals in America A new and powerful Story, 





They are now first offered to canvassers, who will, ENTITLED 





tf they secure an agency and exclusive territory, | 


be enabled to introduce Twelve First-class Illus- F A CON GR A. Y; 
trated Periodicals, suited to as many distinct tastes 














or wants, and, with the choice from five new and 
<r 


beautiful chromos, given free of cost to each annual 








Pettorod ‘i Fate, 
By E. Cc. EMMETT, 


Author of ‘* Nona, the Girl Crusoe,” 


| 
! 
| subscriber, be enabled to secure one or more sub- 
| 





scriptions in every family in their district. To 





skillful canvassers this will secure permanent em- 





ployment, and the renewals each year will be a 





| 











Specimen BEGINS IN No. 
| papers and most liberal terms sent to all applicants : 
| who name the territory they desire to canvass. 69 
‘ 
| Address, Agency Department, Frank Leslie’s Pub- OF THE 








Young American 
ARINE QLASSES: 


CATALOCUE MAILED HVA ALDSTEIN 3 
ON REGEIPT OF 1Q¢1) 545: BDWAY NY 



















PERA 


SPECTACLES 
TELESCOPES 4 









MICROSCOPES 
-BARBMETERS 





| $1,00 





} IG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps TAYLOR 
& HARPER, Atwater Buil¢ lings, ae dleveland Ohio. 


Salary 0 mmission. Address 
Agents Wante Cc sons AN 3 com Kighth St N Y : 


TE i ~~ Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
. Burroxp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 





pe rannum to all Particulars free 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa 


LADIES :. an make $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Ar 2. ss. Ellis Mf'gCo.W uUtham, Mas ss 
A GENTS Ww ANTED to sell Patent Novelties. 


20° French Chromos sent for $1.00. Catalogues 
free. FEL TON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


60:9 a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
staple as flour. Samples tree. C. M, Lin- 
INGTON & Bro., 490 Broome Stre et, N. Y., or chic ago. 


5 A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Outfits. 
Catalogues, samples, and full particulars free. 
S. M. SPENCER, 347 Was shing ston Street, Boston. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine 


GENTS WANTED. —To canvass for 72 
i styles of Visiting Cards. Information free. Address, 
H. G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


jee) wal A MONTH.—Agents wanted, 24 best 
Sod) 











selling articles in the world. One saple free. 


Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED }° solemn formas; 


cents. J. J. UNTERSINGER, 21st Ward, Cincinnati, 0 


A MONTH—Agents wanted everywhere, 
Business honorable and first-class. Par 
ticulars sent free. Address, 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo 


WANTED. 7 


PIVEN GOOD AGENTS at $2.00 per day, or on commis 

sion, Requirements—Good address and unques 
tionable references. Apply, only on the 15th and 80th 
of each month, to O. M. JOHNSON, 178 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


4 FINELY Printed Visiting-Cards, with 

your name on them, all sent for 20 cents. Send 
stamp for samples of all my visiting-cards, agents’ price 
list,ete. Also, Acquaintance-cards, three styles ina pack, 
sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. Address, F. B. Wast 
BURN & Co., Middleboro, Mass. 


gents for the best. selling 
p rize packages in the world. It 
contains 15 sheets paper, 15 


envelopes,’ golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent Yard 
Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package with 
elegant prize, post-paid, 25c.  Cireulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 
Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order, W.C. CANNON, 
46 Knee land Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kentucky § Single N umber Distribution 


DRAWS AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 28th. 


$300,000 DISTRIBUTED IN CASH. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


1 Gift of $50,000............. is $50,000 

1 Gift of 20.006............. is 20,000 
SU Uf 68) eee is 10,000 

4 Gifts of 5,000............are 20000 
10 Gifts of 2,500............ are 25,000 
50 Gifts of 1,000............ are 50,000 
50 Gifts of M00 04500a% are 25,000 
50 Gifts of are 12,500 
200 Gifts of Pr are 20,000 


APPROXIMATION GIFTS. 
4 Gifts of $2,001) approxim ting to 


$30.000 Gift are.............5.- $5,000 
4 Gifts of $1,375 approxima..ng to 

$20,000 Gift wre................ 5,500 
4 Gifts of $1,000 approximating to 

rn ere 4.000 
$5,000 Gifts of $10 are................ 50,000 


$5 5.379 Gifts, all cash, amounting to. $300,000 
The Distribution is authorized by apec ial Act of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, forthe benefit of the University 
of Paducah. 
PRIZES ARE PAYABLE IN FULL ON PRESENTA- 
TION OF TICKETS AT THIS OFFICE. 
TICKETS, $10; HALVES, $5; QUARTERS, $2.50. 


Address all orders for tickets and information to 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 


609 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


The Best of Good Stories for Boys 


APPEAR IN 


Frank Leslie's 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
WIN WIZARD, 


The Boy Smuggler; 


OR, 


THE YOUNG HOOSIER AFLOAT. 


JACK HARKAWAY 
His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG., 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A sequel to ‘* LONE WOLF,” 


Are now running. 


Distinguished Scholars 


In every Number, 





Three Money Prizes—Five Dollars, 
for the best solutions of Puzzles. 
Price, only Scents. $2.50 a year, Postage (ree. 


2.50 and $l—given 














Frank Leslie, 537 Fearl Street, New York, 
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THE’ GOOD RECORD” 


| 
LITTLEFIELD’S 1875 | 
| 


Revertible and Diffusive Flue Base-Burner, | 
Nickel-Plated Trimmings and Foot-Rests. 


Be sure and com- 


pare prices before 
buying. 
No. 2.. R25. 
Misseses 30. 
4. 35. 
Bs. 40, 
5. 45 
With High Top. 


EXTRA LARGE, 
For sale by dealers | 
generally, 
| 
If you cannot find | 
this Stove in your 
town, send for Cata- 
logue to the 
| 


Littlefield 


Stove Co., 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 
= ‘‘ Morning Glory ” 
Stoves and 
Furnaces, 


“ New England” é ” & “ Littlefield” Ranges, etc. 


KENTUCKY § IRY 








TATE LOTTERY! | 


Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & 00., Managers, 
TOBE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
August 28th, 1875. 


$300,000 '>s.iasebusesranone the 





PRIZES. 

1 Prize of $50,000 is ......-.-...000e $50,000 

1 Prise OF DRGGO 16...cccccccccecees 20,000 

1 Prize Of 10,000 is........ceccceeee 10,000 

4 Prizes of 5,000 are............000 20,000 
10 Prizes of 2,500 are............eeee 25,000 
50 Prizes of 1,000 are...........seeee 50,000 
50 Prizes of ©§ 500 are......... ee eeeee 25,000 
50 Prizes of 250 are .......cccseeeee 12,500 
MO FrseG Of 100 ATC fio. ccccccccces 20,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000are 4,000 
5,000 Prizes Of GLO AFG. iis ccccccccscccccs 50,000 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000. 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Aap Send for Circular. <@a 

Address all orders to 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON _& C0., , Covington, | Ky. — 


PIU M™ 
Habit Cured. 


A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
at home, An antidote that stands purely on its own mer- 
its. Send for my quarterly magazine (tt costs you no- 
thing), containing ° certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanently cured. I claim to have discovered 
and produced the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY SURE CURE 
FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868. 
DR. 8S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 








3 Prise of: ;.<: scthadahtcokvanas ss sees $100,000 
TD PYRO Of. oc cccccccccesscccccecccece 50,000 
Pe. Ae Cececesces ecceee 25,000 
DB PUI Gees cd ccncdpets cee ccecees «+» 10,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000............04. 
10 Prizes each of $1,000....... * 





766 other prizes amounting to... 


Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Gov- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 





ana 


THE INFLATIONIST’S APPEAL 


Hon. W. D. Ketxey (on his Western teas) 





EXGRUTIATINGLY GORGEOUS! 


“Genuine French Transparent Playing Cards,’ 2. “Con- 
juror’s Cards,” $1 per pack. “The Rib-Tic kler,” “The 
Little Flirt, ” 25c. L. S. W ILLIAMS & Co., Cc Cheshire, Conn. 





HAVANA LOTTERY, 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME, 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 


bay!) ll ar 0s cece cereceecesees $100,000 
of Seer 50, 
2 Prizes of $25,000 each. 
1 i i FPO 

23 Prizes of $1, 000 ON s ve accsessdecss 





Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 


P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Street, New York. 





“CATALQGY iF RAI ONNE- "Free to all 


LIAMS, Cheshire, Conn. 





JOHNS.TC 


s GRAND STREET, NEW wer 


i WU 





HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 


sutta-O. X. X. Muslin, for $13. 50, $15, $16. 50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; 
along arm to knuckle of small finger; around chest, 
waist and wrist. 
spirals or buttons ; style of cuff, On request, further | 
information: will be sent. 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 


A good fit will be guar- 
measure from centre of shoulder 
State number of plaits ; if for studs, 


Aap” ~ Undershirts and Drawers | 





Alabama State Lottery, 


Single Number Havana Plan. 


Draws every month at 

Mobile, Ala. Only 35,000 tickets. — Prizes, 
amounting to $200,000 

1 Prize of..... Sc RIR GA AeSa wes eee Routes 4 $50,000 

BWR GE c n'oa 6.6.0540:90.0005.6490064:0.064004.0N a 


2 Prizes of $6, 000 e. ac h 
10 = 2,000 
25 “ 1,000 ‘“ 





$1,010 GIVEN AWAY! $1,010 Tickets, $10; AEB. $5; ouinn $2.50; sighth #1. 25. 





Every purchaser of, or subscriber to, 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


Will receive a NUMBERED CERTIFICATE with No. 26, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance in the 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


To be drawn by a boy and a girl from the public schools 
of the city of New York. The boy will draw a certificate 
number and the girl a prize number, and the holder of 
the drawn certiticate will be entitled to the corresponding 
prize drawn. Full particulars of result of drawing, with 
an illustration of the actual scene, will be published in 
the succeeding issue of the Boys of America, and 

also in the corresponding issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly. A list, with number, description, 
and actual value of prizes, will be found in the Boys ot 
America and Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, ready 
August 2d ; and the next issue of the Boys of Ame- 
rica, ready September Ist, will have attached the num- 
bered certificate, and the issue ready October Ist, with 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly of same week, will 
give the numbers and prizes drawn. 180 prizes will be 
distributed, and the total value given away will be 
$1,010. The Boys of America will be sold by all 
newsdealers at the established price, 15 cents, and the 
Number containing the numbered certificates will cost 
no more. Yearly subscription by mail, prepaid, $1.50, 
with privilege of participating in all the drawings during 
the year. The numbered certificates and $1, 010 in prizes 
are thus actually given away, as no money is paid for the 
chance. The Boys of America is the cheapest, most 
popular, and best boys’ magazine in the world, and the 
immense circulation attending its success makes it possi- 
ble for the publisher to distribute $1,010 among the 
patrons every second month, 

Holders of certificates drawing prizes will inclose the 


certificate, addressed to 
Frank Leslie, 


537 Peart Street, New York City, 


Giving their nearest express office, with their name 
plainly written, and registering the letter, and the prize 
drawn will be sent to them free of charge, 





Circulars with full particulars sent free. Address, 


P. C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N.Y. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
“ Rag-moncy ! 


pos 


Rags—Rags—Rags—Rags ! 








INQUIRE FOR 


W.A. Drown & Co.’s 


UMBRELLAS 


Philadelphia and New York. 
The qualities marked with their name are confi- 
dently recommended. 


EYSER WATER 


If drank before meals, 
cathartic. 















~ SARATOGA 


SPRING 


an unequaled 


SPRING 


A tonic after meals. 


If drank before retiring, will induce 
sleep. 


GEYSER 


A delightful beverage, and, after 
wines or hearty eating, a sure 


corrective. 
DesTROYER 


RAC r 
| ND's EX! 


SARATOGA VICHY 


* draught and in bottles at sw druggists’. Address 
VICHY SPRING, Saratoga, N. 


Phe me) 
CAN Cc ER. 

We remove cancer without pain. No caustic or knife 
used. The cure is perfect. Inclose 25 cents for pam- 
phlet containing cases and references. Address, Drs. 
Park and McLezisu, No, 21 East Sixteenth St., New York. 





L 
aeTABt . 





















of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 
Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February 1st to 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions: send for refer- 

ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


See Adv’t on the inside. 

















With Foot Power 


POPE BROTHERS, 


(Send for Cireular.) 


Pommery ‘Sec’ Champagne, 2 Freres ct 





1 = ; 
EURERA LATHE, $9.00. 


or Pulleys, $15.00. 
Manufacturers, 


45 Hia iH St., Boston, Mass. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


> Sole Agent, 
65 Broap St., New York. 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No. 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WM, KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 


ST RINWAT | 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 

| World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 

EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STERIL PHNS. 


| Sold by all dealers, 
| Wholesale Warehouse. 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOIT & SONS. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & oo. 


GTEEL PENS. 













Z FALCON 
Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 

embracing every style ‘and finish. 
5 JOHN STREET, New York. 


TEWART 





SLATE MARBLE MANTELS 





2 220 & 222 WEST 23 ST.N_Y. 


MOTHS EXTERMINATED! ! 
In FURNITURE, Ca-- 
pets and Clothing without injury to the most 
delicate color or Goods” The expense for material and 


labor to clear them from the largest parlor suit will 
not exceed One Dollar. ForONEB DOLLAR 
we will forward recipe and instructions and GUARANTEE 
all we claim or refund the money. We refer to 
any National Bank in our city, and the Commercial 
Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co. 


NEWTON & DAVIS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


| 
| {ARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 

K Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
| Grounds, containing. about- thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
| cated, adjoining the. residence and grounds of Frank 
| Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
| for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a batgain 
by the executors -to close an estate.” For further par- 
ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 

HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 
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s .$. BENT. 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS 


AND FIXTURES 
414 to 422 East 26th St., N. Y. 


| Reversible Oorner Oat Manger, or Water Box, 


No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 
Manger. Price, $5.50, Try one. 





WENCK 
d PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 





Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE. 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


448 & 445 7 eee N. x, Agents. 


- MADAME, 


A new novel, written expressly for 


Frank Leslie's 


Chimney Corner, 


By Frank Lee Benedict, 


} Will begin in 


Iwo. S39, 


To be issued September 13. 





One of the best literary papers of Great Britain says: 
‘Mr. Frank LEE BenepIcT may not generally be recog: 
nized as such, but he is one of the cleverest living novel- 
ists. He is fond of a strong plot, and besprinkles his 
stories abundantly with startling incidents.” 

The success and merit of the serials in the Cuimnry 
CORNER may also be judged by the fact that ‘ Playing 
the Mischief,’ by J. W. De Forest, and “ Fighting the 
Air,’ by Florence Marryat, have just been reprinted in 
book-form, after having been read by hundreds of thou- 
sands in its columns. 

Lee Benedict’s new story will be found in plot, incident 
and style all oat readers can desire, 














